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Trees Get Sick and Are 


You Can Save Your Trees— 
You Cannot Replace Them 


Are they not then entitled to as 
much care as you devote to your 
house and other buildings, which you 
can replace? Trees are living things, 
about which cluster tender thoughts 
and mellow memories, and, indeed, 
deserve the same grateful attention 
you bestow on other faithful friends 
which serve you none the less because 
dumb—your dogs. your horses and 
your other pets. 














The Efficiency of Davey 


Wounded 


just as do men and animals—but 
they can't tell you, who love them, 
of their afflictions. If neglected they 
will decay and die; if properly treated 
and operated upon, they will outlive 
you, your children and your children’s 
children. John Davey, by many years 
the first, and by long odds the foremost 
tree surgeon, long ago proved the 
efficiency of proper methods in saving 














Methods 


is graphically demonstrated by the 
pictures herewith. No.1 is of a tree 
as our men found it, and No. 2 as they 
left it No. 3a tree three years after 
our treatment, and No. 4 thesame tree 
two years later. Such results, com- 
mon in our practice, are shown only 
by Davey men, trained in John 
Davey’s methods, at the Davey School 
of Practical Forestry. 


tree life. 


by a competent tree 


surgeon. 


Have Your Trees Examined Now 


They may look ail right but be dying within. 


Our corps of 


trained tree surgeons is at your service and can save your trees if they are not too far gone. Send 
to-day for our handsome illustrated booklet H, explaining the Davey methods and telling you of 
many pleased patrons who enthusiastically praise our work. 














Large Forests and Private 
Preserves 


There is growing appreciation of the 
need of timber—and corresponding emphasis 
of the danger of committing their care to 
men who lack training and experience. We 
have equipped ourselves to render service of 
the very highest character in the field, under 
the direct supervision of a man who stands 
at the head of his profession. All work on 
large forests and private preserves entrusted 
to us will havethe personal attention of this 
gentleman—conceded on all hands to be the 
leading professional forester of America. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 


(Operating Davey's School of Practical Forestry ) 
MAIN OFFICE, KENT, OHIO 
‘The Home of Tree Surgery” 


EASTERN OFFICE, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
Address Nearest Office 
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is paramount. 


Goerz Dagor to make i 


Everyone who wishes to do really 
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There is a Goerz Lens for sharp detail work which 
has a wide angle. 

There is a Goerz Lens for long-distance work which 
brings the object especially near. 
Enough of each of these three qualities is combined in the 


who doesn’t wish to specialize but who wants one lens capable 
of the widest range of work. 


camera equipped with the Goerz Dagor. Any dealer in cameras or optical goods has, or can get, the 
Dagor. Our free catalogue, sent on request, describes Goerz Lenses, the XL Sector Shutter (quick, smooth, 
compact and accuraie). Trieder Binoculars (small in size, yet powerful) and Anschutz Cameras. 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO., Office and Factory:79 East 130th Street, New York |} 


Dealers’ Distributing Agencies: In Chicago—Jackson & Semmelmeyer; San Francisco—Hirsch & Kaiser; In Canada—R. F. Smith, Montreal. * 


Your dealer can 
equip your Camera 
with the Goerz Lens 
whether it is a Seneca, 
Century, Ansco, 
Premo or any Kodak 


RZ PENS 


There is a Goerz Lens for work in which quickness 


t the best all-around lens for the man 


serious and good photographic work should insist on having his 
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The Campion McClellan Co. 


Incorporated 
ENGINEERING, CONSTRUCTION 
POWER, INDUSTRIAL, RAILWAY 
90 West Street s Py s New York 
4003 Bailey Building P) Philadelphia 

















For a space this size the cost is 
small and the field is large. Try us. 
Conservation, Washington, D. C. 





Philippine Bureau of 
Forestry 


WANTED—Two foresters with field experience. 
Minimum salary, $1,600 Travel expenses al- 
lowed, also liberal leave privileges. 


At least seven months’ interesting field work 
per year, 


For information concerning travel allowance to Manila, 
Civil Service rules, health conditions; in fact any informa- 
tion in regard to the Islands, apply to the Bureau of 


cer R I FE 
g=—ilydraulic Ram 


“Oh if there is a stream, spring 
or pond near by and have 
running water wherever you want it. 


PUMPS WATER WITH WATER 


works continuously without attention. No expense 
for power, nothing to get out of order. Raises water 
30 feet for each foot of fall. For Home, Farm, Irriga- 
tion, and all purposes. Over 7,000 in use. Free Plans 
and Estimates furnished. Write today. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2172Trinity Bidg.. NEW YORK 


Orchids Orchids 


Weare specialists in Orchids, we collect, im- 
port, grow, sell, and export this class of plants 
exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
Orchids may be had on application. Also special 
lists of freshly imported unestablished Orchids. 


































LAGER @ HURRELL 


Orchid Growers 





Insular Affairs, War Department, Washington, D.C. 








and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 
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TIMBER AND COAL 
LANDS FOR SALE 


7,100 acres in North Carolina 
9,000 acres in Tennessee 
24,000 acres in Tennessee 
51,000 acres in Tennessce 
23,000 acres in Georgia 
50,000 acres in Mississippi 
13,000 acres in West Virginia 
25,000 acres in Virginia 

Many other tracts 

Titles good 
Prices reasonable 


Tell us what you want. 


TRI-STATE INVESTMENT & 
SECURITY C0. 


Union Trust Building 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 








TREES FOR FORESTRY 
PLANTING 


Catalpa Speciosa, Black, Locust, European 
Larch, Sugar or Hard Maple, American Beech, 
White Birch, Red Oak, American Linden, White 
Elm, American Sweet Chestnut, Black Walnut; 
also SEEDS of above varieties. 


EVERGREENS 


White Pine, Scotch Pine, Ponderosa Pine, 
Jack Pine, Austrian Pine, White, Norway, Doug- 
las, and Red Spruce, $3.00 to $10.00 per 1,000. 
We also carry a large assortment of EVER- 
GREEN Tree Seeds, both native and foreign. 


Many Millions to Offer 


We make a _ specialty of growing EVER- 
GREENS and DECIDUOUS tree seedlings in 
immense quantities for reforestation purposes. 
Our list includes all valuable native species, at 
lowest possible prices. Our new Catalog describes 
each variety and gives much valuable information 
about care and culture. 

All applicants for Catalog mentioning this Mag- 
azine will receive free of charge a booklet en- 
titled ‘‘Catalpa Growing for Profit,’’ by D. Hill. 


D. HILL 


EVERGREEN SPECIALIST 
BOX 305 DUNDEE, ILL. 


Hill’s trees have been famous for over half a 
century. 























HENRY E. BURR 
Landscape Hrcbitect 








Importer and Grower of Speci- 
men Evergreens and Trees 
NURSERIES 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


TELEPHONE, 2001 ORANGE 




















Young Man Wants Position as For- 
ester on Large Estate. Technical 
Training at Biltmore Forest 


School. 
Address No. 10 
Care CONSERVATION 











FOREST MENSURATION 
Graves 


8vo, xiv + 458 pages, 47 figures. Cloth, 
$4.00. 


THE LONGLEAF PINE 
IN VIRGIN FOREST 
Schwarz 
12mo, X + 135 pages, 23 full-page half- 


tone illustrations and 3 diagrams. Cloth, 
$1.25 net. 


‘PRINCIPLES OF 
AMERICAN FORESTRY 
Green 


I2mo, xiii + 334 pages, 73 figures, in- 
cluding many half-tones. loth, $1.50. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 
43 and 45 East 19th St., New York City 
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Trees for Forest Planting 


White Spruce Seedlings, 3 yr. 3-8 in. $40.00 per 10,000 


White Pine—(Seedlings) 4-6 in., $8 per 1,000; 6-12 In., $60 per 1,000; 1-1% ft., $90 per 1,000; 2-3 ft., $150 
per 1,000—4-5 ft., $70 per 100; 7-8 ft., $300 per 100. Pitch Pine—(Seedlings) 2-4 in., $5 per 1,000—2 ft., $15 
per 100. Scotch Pine—2-3 in., $5 per 1,000; 2 ft., $15 per 100. White Spruce—(3-yr. seedlings) 3-8 in., $5 per 
1,000. Pin Oak—(Seedlings) 2-4 in., $9 per 1,000—4 ft., $25 per 100. Red Oak—4 ft., $18 per 100. 

BIG SHADE TREES save 15 to 20 years of your time. Grown 15 to 25 feet apart, broad tops, good roots, 
safely shipped. Over 1,500 to select from, 20 to 30 feet high. 


Price, Price 
Diam. Ht. Spread. Age. F.O.B. Diam. Ht. Spread. Age. F.O.B. 
Norway Maple.... 34 in. 18 ft. 6ft. 13 yr. $8.00 Silver Maple...... Sin. 24ft. 10ft. 12 yr. $18.00 
Norway Maple.... 5in. 22ft. 10ft. 18yr. 20.00 Silver Maple...... 6in. 26ft. 12ft. 16yr. 25.00 
Norway Maple.... 6in. 26ft. 12ft. 22yr. 835.00 Pin Oak.......... 6in. 24 ft. 12ft. 165 yr. 80.00 
Silver Maple...... 4% in. 22ft. 10ft. 12yr. 9.00 


HICKS’ PATENT TREE-MOVERS and expert crews sent for moving shade trees up to 60 feet high and 385 
feet spread of roots, and evergreen trees up to 85 feet high. 

BIG EVERGREENS, Pine, Spruce, Fir, Cedar, Hemlock, 10 to 30 feet high, shipped from our nursery with 
large balls of earth. Over 1,000 to select from. 

USUAL SIZES of trees, shrubs, vines, hardy flowers of excellent quality at low rates. 

Send for illustrated catalogue showing solutions for many landscape problems. 


ISAAC HICKS @ SON 


Westbury Station Long Island, New York 














BOBBINK & ATKINS’ 


TREE SEEDS 


Send tor Catalog containing the larg- 


World’s Choicest Nursery Products 


Shade Trees 

















est assortment in America. We invite 


orders tor the following sorts particu- 







larly; 

Pinus Strobus...... cnsnkeuneeees caaae White Pine 
Acer Saccharium -Sugar Maple 
Pinus Rigida..... .... Pitch Pine 
PI MINOR a soso eceeee ncctncaggess Balsam Fir 
Quercus Rubra....... Red Oak Acorn 
Robinia Pseudacacia......... -- Yellow Lecust 
Gleditschia Triacanthos............. Honey Locust 


Allow us to enter your name for cata- 
log, which we mail free 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


33 Barclay St. New York 














There is a growing tendency by every property 
owner to plant Shade and Ornamental Trees. We 
have many acres of trees, in all kinds and sizes. 


Old-fashioned Flowers 


Our collection is complete. The plants are all 
field grown and will give results the first season. 


If it is the reader’s intention to purchase 
Nursery products, make gardens or plantings 
of any kind, we would suggest that you ask for 
our General Illustrated Catalog, No. 50. 


WE GO EVERYWHERE FOR BUSINESS 


The General Supervision of Public Grounds 
and Private Estates a Specialty. 


NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS 
Rutherford, N. J. 
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SCHOOLS 


OF FORESTRY 








In the heart of the Reserve Region 


Colorado 
School of Forestry 


Four years’ course in Theoretical and 
Applied Forestry leading to Degree 
of Forest Engineer 


Winter Term at Colorado College, 

Colorado Springs. Summer Term 

at Manitou Park, the School Re- 

serve, 13,000 acres of pine and spruce 

timberland on the borders of the 
Pike National Forest 


Tuition Sixty Dollars a Year 





For further particulars apply to 


WM. C, STURGIS, Dean 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 











Biltmore Forest 
School 


Biltmore, N. C. 


Theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion in all branches of applied for 
estry. 

The course comprises eighteen 
twelve consecutive months 


of lectures and field work, and six 


months; 


months of practical experience. 

Object lessons within the mountain 
estate of George W. Vanderbilt, com- 
prising 120,000 acres, where forestry 
has been practiced since 1895. 


lor further information apply to 


C. A. SCHENCK, Director 














YALE FOREST SCHOOL 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


The course of study 


SCHOOL covers a period of two years. 


YALE FOREST 
Graduates 


the 


of collegiate institutions of high standing are admitted 
as candidates for the degree of Master of Forestry. 


The Summer School of Forestry is conducted at 
MILFORD, PIKE COUNTY, PENNA. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


HENRY S. GRAVES, Director 


New Haven 


Connecticut 
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A Wonderful 


Yael 


HEXICAN PECAN KAS 





Automatic Pump 


Supplying water for country homes is now an 
easy latter, and the expense is not very great. 
If there’s a stream or spring on your land 


install a N IACARA 
Hydraulic Ram 


and it will pump the water 
just where you wantit. Bet- 
ter than a windmill or gaso- 
line engine, because it doesn’t 
get out of order and requires 
no attention. Writefor Kk - 
let B and estimate. We furnish 
Caldwell Tanks and Towers. 
Niagara Hydraulic Engine Co., 
140 Nassau St., New York 
Factory, Chester Pa 






gest EVERY Hoy 


VASHING FOND ¢ 





We will send you a two-pound box of our Bon Bons, Chocolates 
and French Fruits, ‘‘the finest in the world,” all charges pre- 
paid, for one dollar and fifty cents. We will send you a box of 
MEXICAN PBCAN «- OKAS CANDY 
(nearly 2 pounds) anywhere in the world, all charges prepaid, 
for a dollar bill mailed at our risk. 





BROWNLEY'S, Dept. K, 1203-5G St. Washington, D. C., U.S, A. 
Send for Our New Booklet—It’s Free 


FORESTRY SCHOOLS tint ici sncuncenents tian 
CONSERVATION 


It reaches a class of readers that is reached by no other publication. 
It is ¢he Magazine of authority in its special field. 
For Advertising Rates, etc , address 


Advertising Manager CONSERVATION 1417 G Street, N. W. 


Room C Washington, D. C. 











|[PowneR row scaoo1, paxbury 
DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY | Supaier emcee 


Ohe | 


Pennsylvania State 
College 


A THOROUGH undergraduate course 





in technical forestry, preparing men 
for all lines of professional and 
applied forestry. 

Special attention is given to practical || 
field work in forest measurements, forest || 
nursery work and the management of 
timber lands. Within four miles there is a 
State Forest Reserve of several thousand 
acres upon which the College has the privi- 
lege of carrying on study and demonstration 
in forestry. This gives unexcelled facility 
for practical work in connection with Col- 
lege work of high grade. 

For information regarding entrance re- 
quirements, expenses, etc., address 


| 
DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY | Leading to Biltmore and College Courses in the 
| 








Subject. 
SUMMER CLASS opens July 6. Also TUTORING in 
mathematics, etc. 


State College, Pa. 
F, B. Knapp, 8. B. (M I. T.) 
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The American Forestry Association 





OFFICERS FOR 1909 


PRESIDENT 
CURTIS GUILD, Jr., Massachusetts 


VICE-PRESIDENTS-AT-LARGE 


N. J. BACHELDER, New Hampshire S. WEIR MITCHELL, Pennsylvania 
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Application for Membership 





To OTTO LUEBKERT 
Secretary American Forestry Association 
1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: . I hereby signify my desire to become a member of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. Two Dollars ($2.00) for annual dues are enclosed herewith. 
Very truly yours, 


Name 





P.O. Address 
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The American Forestry Association 


President—CURTIS GUILD, Jr. 


Former Governor of Massachusetts 


The American Forestry Association was organized in 1882, and 
incorporated in January, 1897. It now has over 7,000 members, 
residents of every State in the Union, Canada, and foreign coun- 
tries. From its organization it has been the tireless friend of the 
fofests. 

The object of the Association is to promote the preservation, by 
wise use, and the extension of the forests of the United States; its 
means are agitation and education; it seeks to encourage the appli- 
cation of forestry by private owners to forest holdings, large or 
small; and it favors, especially, the establishment and multiplication 
of National and -State forests, to be administered in the highest in- 
terests of all. 

The Association seeks as members all who sympathize with its 
cbject and methods, and who believe that our natural resources con- 
stitute a common heritage, to be used without abusing and adminis- 
tered for the common good. Seeking to conserve our supplies of 
wood and water, the Association appeals especially to wood- 
producers and users, including owners of wood lands, lumbermen, 
foresters, railroad men, and engineers ; and to those dependent upon 
equable stream flow, as manufacturers, irrigators, employers of 
water power, and those engaged in internal commerce. 

The Association meets annually in Washington. It publishes, 
monthly, CoNSERVATION, the magazine of authority in its special 
field. The list of contributors to this publication includes practi- 
cally all persons prominent in forest work in the United States, 
making it alone worth the cost of Annual Membership in the 
Association. 

The dues, covering a subscription to CONSERVATION, are as fol- 
lows: Annual—For Annual Members, $2; for Sustaining Mem- 
bers, $25; Total, with exemption from all other payments—for Life 
Members, $100; for Patrons, $1,000. Of the above amount, $1 
is set aside each year to pay the subscription of each member to 
CONSERVATION. 

Otto LUEBKERT, Secretary, 


The American Forestry Association. 


Membership in the Association coincides with the calendar year 
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THE CARE OF TREES 


ON’T ENTRUST THE CARE OF YOUR TREES 


TO ANY ONE BUT AN EXPERT, Call us in to answer any of your tree prob- 
lems, We will tell you what your estate, orchard or forest needs, and do all the 


work in an excellent manner if requested, We specialize in 
PRUNING, SPRAYING, FERTILIZING, THINNING and TREE SURGERY 
Write for our FREE BOOKLET, ‘‘The Care of Trees’’ 

FORESTRY—Owners do not realize the possibilities in their woods. By careful handling 
certain amounts can be removed at intervals, leaving the forest in position to produce supe- 
rior timber. These cuttings are usually not an expense but give the owner a profit. If you 
and possibly your neighbors own forest tracts, have us inspect them and report what can 
be done for their betterment. We make timber estimates and working plans beside carrying 
out such plans. Our directors are graduates of the Massachusetts Agricultural College and 
the Yale Forest School. Our men are the best in the business. 
PUBLICATIONS—‘‘Care of Shade Trees,’’ by G. H. Allen; ‘‘Apple Growing,’’ by George T. Powell. 
$1.00 each, postpaid. LECTURES—Village Improve ment Societies, Boards of Trade, etc., should secure 
our stereopticon lecture on UN Care of Trees.’ 


NSON- WHITAKER iSCOMPAN id 
846 TREMONT sunpe BOSTON 06 FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK 


1246 MONADHOCK BUILDING, "CHICAGO 


THE CARE OF FORESTS 











Stock and dairy farms, 
Summer Houses at sea- 
shore, White Mountains 
and Berkshire Hills, from 


er BUYERS 


COUNTRY HOMES 
TIMBER LANDS, 


PULP-WOOD LANDS, 
WATER POWERS, ETC. 





25 to 1,500 acres of land, 
ranging in price from 
$10,000 up to $150,000. 
Will be pleased to give full 
description and terms. 


George C. Davis 


70 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


High-grade Country Estates 











are invited to make known their wants 
with fullest particulars. 


RALPH HERBERT WAGGONER 


309 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


| seek to bring BUYER and OWNER 


together without intermediaries. 


| always have in my hands desirable 


properties at favorable prices. 
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THE FIGHT FOR THE APPALACHIAN 
FORESTS 


By EDWIN A. START 


HE  Sixtieth Congress having 
7 passed into history without enact- 

ing into law any legislation for 
the maintenance of the great Appalach- 
ian forests, north and south, the pres- 
ent seems to be a good time for a re- 
trospect and outlook in connection with 
this vital and pressing conservation 
question. It is now ten years since the 
project took concrete legislative form. 
Since January, 1900, when groups of 
foreseeing men, north and south, first 
brought before the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress the plan of establishing a Na- 
tional Forest reserve in the southern 
Appalachian Mountains, every Con- 
gress, and nearly every session, has 
had this subject before it; and in 
these years the whole country has been 
aroused to the need of action. Year 
by year, cumulative evidence has been 
piled up of the terrible waste of the 
Nation’s resources that has been going 
on with progressive destructiveness in 
the forested mountain countries of the 
East. There has been progress in each 


Congress, but still a laggard legislature 
has biennially fallen by the wayside 
without the attainment of the object. 
The first bill was introduced on the 
1oth of January, 1901, by Senator 
Pritchard, of North Carolina. It 
provided for an appropriation of 
$5,000,000 to establish a National 
Forest reserve in the southern Appa- 
lachians. Its principal backers were 
the Appalachian National Park As- 
sociation, organized in Asheville, N. C., 
in 1899, and the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club, a_ well-known — semi- 
scientific society in New England; and 
it had the approval of the Forestry Bu- 
reau of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and of President Mc- 
Kinley. The bill was favorably re- 
ported in the Senate but went no far- 
ther. Four, bills, two in each house, 
were introduced in the first session of 
the Fifty-seventh Congress, in 1901 and 
1902, together with a report from the 
Secretary of Agriculture and a strong 
message by President Roosevelt con- 
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taining a summary of the arguments 
for the proposed action. One of the 
Senate bills, introduced by Senator Bur- 
ton, was passed in the originating body 
on the 24th of June and halted there. 
The matter went over to the second ses- 
sion, and in the meantime a liberally 
illustrated volume, known as Senate 
Document 84, was issued. This con- 
tained the messages of Presidents Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt, the reports of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, various me- 
morials to Congress, references to sev- 
eral magazine articles, favorable reso- 
lutions of state legislatures and their 
acts ceding jurisdiction and permitting 
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Hon. R. B. Glenn, Former Governor of North Carolina 


the United States to acquire land within 
their boundaries. In the second ses- 
sion the Senate bill with one amend- 
ment was favorably reported to the 
House, but got no farther. 

Promptly at the opening of the Fifty- 
eighth Congress Representative Brown- 
low, of Tennessee, again introduced in 
the House a bill for the purchase of 
southern Appalachian forest reserves, 
and on the same day (November I1, 
1903), Senator Hoar presented to the 
Senate resolutions of the general court 
of Massachusetts in favor of the enact- 
ment of national legislation to protect 
the forests of the White Mountains of 
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New Hampshire. This broadened the 
issue. It was charged at the time by 
ardent advocates of the southern proj- 
ect that the White Mountain movement 
was a sentimental one and had no eco- 
nomic basis. This was an error of mis- 
information for which the northern 
men were partly responsible. They 
had not reached the economic stage in 
their consideration of the subject. 
These first appeals were a cry for help 
from those who saw the summer land 
of promise of tens of thousands of peo- 
ple being laid waste and who wanted 
something done about it. Like the 
southerners who were earliest in that 
effort they had in mind a national park, 
rather than an economic reserve. As 
a matter of fact the conditions were the 
same as in the South, except for cer- 
tain differences of local topography. 
Both regions. are mountain forest dis- 
tricts, containing very small areas of 
agricultural land. Both are interstate 
watersheds of the same Appalachian 
Mountain system. The water flow of 
the southern rivers is less regulated by 
lake storage, but in one respect the 
White Mountains were in the worse 
case. The timber tracts in the north- 
ern country were controlled by a few 
large operators who, impelled by indus- 
trial conditions, were cutting heavily 
and making big sweeps up the higher 
slopes, where the soil is only retained 
in place by the protective forest growth. 
The New Hampshire hills have never 
been protected by inaccessibility, and 
the wholesale cutting of the last few 
years is the climax of a long-sustained 
attack. 

A bill for the southern reserve was 
again introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Burton, and the first White Moun- 
tain bill was offered by Senator Gal- 
linger. Both were reported favorably 
by the committee on forest reserva- 
tions. The report on the latter by Sena- 
tor Burnham, of New Hampshire, was 
the first official notice of the White 
Mountain project. Mr. Currier, of 
New Hampshire, had introduced a 
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White Mountain bill in the House. This 
was as far as either project traveled 
officially in that Congress. 

As the movement went on its import- 
ance became more manifest. Strong 
support was constantly being gathered 
to it but it was evidently necessary to 
conduct a broad campaign to overcome 
popular ignorance of the questions in- 
volved and congressional indifference. 
The North and South must be brought 
together, made to understand each 
other’s needs and to realize that they 
stood on common ground, that the issue 
Was an essentially national one. The 
American Forest Congress of 1905 pro- 
moted this larger knowledge and better 
understanding. That congress, the 
most important and representative for- 
estry convention ever held in America, 
unreservedly endorsed ‘the establish- 
ment of National Forest reserves in 
the southern Appalachian Mountains 
and the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire,” and urged the passage of 
the pending bills for these purposes. 

In December, 1905, bills for the two 
reserves were introduced in the House 
by Mr. Currier and Mr. Brownlow, and 
in the Senate by Senators Gallinger 
and Overman. At its annual meeting 
in January, 1906, the American For- 
estry Association appointed a commit- 
tee to prepare a bill uniting the two 
projects, and to offer it as a substitute 
for these four measures. This union 
bill was accepted by all interests. On 
January 20, 1906, it was laid before the 
Senate committee on forest reservations 
and the protection of game, of which 
Senator Brandegee, of Connecticut, was 
chairman, and was reported by that 
committee, in lieu of the Gallinger and 
Overman bills. This bill called for an 
initial appropriation of $3,000,000, 
though its advocates frankly stated that 
this was but a beginning, and that the 
completion of the two projects would 
involve an ultimate expenditure of not 
less than fifteen millions. They also 
declared that every year of delay would 
increase the cost, on account of condi- 
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Hon. John McLane, Former Governor of New Hampshire 


tions which made the immediate pres- 
ent a favorable time to act. 

Since the acceptance of the union bill 
there has been no North and no South 
in the advocacy of this legislation. It 
has been supported with honest, non- 
partisan and non-sectional cooperation, 
and has secured as notable and disin- 
terested popular support as ever backed 
a bill before Congress. Letters and 
petitions showing the popular interest 
that had been awakened poured in upon 
Congress in an ever-increasing tide. 
Resolutions were passed by bodies rep- 
resenting various interests. One re- 
markable petition from New England 
was signed by the governor of every 
New England state and by men not 
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merely of prominence but of eminence 
in the world of business and affairs 
from each state, the whole representing 
the united public sentiment of the sec- 
tion. A similar petition from the South 
followed. The ablest newspapers and 
magazines of the whole country took 
up the cause. The President and the 
Senate were known to be favorable, 
but in the House the measure, from the 
first and in any form, met the deter- 
mined opposition of the Speaker and 
the little coterie of House managers 
who, under the rules, assume a censor- 
ship of legislation. That the opposition 
was sincere there can be little doubt, 
for outside of Congress no opposition 
has appeared. No interests are arrayed 
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against the project, openly at least, but 
inside the House these few men who 
hold tremendous political power, seeing 
only the expenditure and the lack of 
any partisan gain to be secured, and not 
comprehending the essential economy of 
the proposed action and its necessity 
for the country’s future welfare, have 
held up legislation by every known 
parliamentary means. 

On the 25th and 26th of April, 1906, 
the union bill had a hearing before the 
House committee on agriculture. Thir- 
teen states were represented, and Gov- 
ernors Glenn, of North Carolina, and 
McLane, of New Hampshire, headed 
the delegations. Among the petitions 
presented was one from New England 


milling interests aggregating over 
$130,000,000 capital. So _ effectively 


was the case presented that a hostile 
committee was converted, and reported 
the bill favorably to the House. 

In January, 1907, the foreign com- 
merce convention assembled in Wash- 
ington, representing the largest busi- 
ness interests of the whole country, 
passed a strong resolution endorsing 
the bill and appointed a committee to 
present it to the Speaker personally. 
A deputation of governors of several 
northern and southern states visited the 
Speaker on the following day, but to 
both he expressed the same unalterable 
opposition, refusing even to say that he 
would ‘allow the people’s representa- 
tives an opportunity to vote upon the 
measure. The only accomplishment in 
the Fifty-ninth Congress was the pass- 
age of an appropriation of $25,000 for 
a survey of the two regions by the 
Department of Agriculture. This came 
down from the Senate as a rider to the 
agricultural appropriation bill and was 
passed on roll call, 138 to 115. Both 
party organizations, as shown by the 
words and votes of the leaders, were 
evidently against it. The survey, or 
more properly investigation, was con- 
ducted during the summer under the 
direction of William L. Hall, of the 
Forest Service, and a valuable report 
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was made to the Sixtieth Congress by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

New bills were introduced in both 
Senate and House of the Sixtieth Con- 
gress, calling for an initial appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000. It was plain that 
there was a great and growing support 


behind these bills. Apathy toward 
them in Congress was gone. Friends 


and opponents alike recognized their 
importance. This caused a very evi- 
dent stiffening of the opposition. In 
appointing his committees Speaker 
Cannon reconstructed the committee on 
agriculture, supplanting Mr. Henry, of 
Connecticut, the ranking member, with 
Mr. Scott, of Kansas. The Speaker’s 
confidence in Mr. Scott has been justi- 
fied during the two sessions of the Con- 
gress. Other changes were made un- 
friendly to Appalachian forest legisla- 
tion, and the popular indignation was 
voiced so forcibly that the Speaker 
filled one vacancy on the committee by 
appointing John W. Weeks, of Massa- 
chusetts, one of the strongest friends 
of the Appalachian forests in the 
House. It will be seen that this ap- 
pointment was productive of important 
results. 

The new committee gave a hearing 
on the bill January 30, 1908. The rep- 
resentatives of the governments, peo- 
ple, and organized bodies of twenty 
states were present to the number of 
over 250. Governor Smith. of Georgia, 
conducted the case for the petitioners, 
and the strength of the presentation 
was unquestioned. It soon became evi- 
dent, however, that the adverse major- 
ity on the committee was not to be eas- 
ily shaken. 

In February the bill was thrown into 
the committee on judiciary on the ques- 
tion of constitutionality, and it became 
necessary to argue that point before 
this politico-judicial tribunal, which 
held the question under advisement as 
long as the patience of the people 
would allow. Finally, on the 22d of 
April, the committee gravely decided 
that “the Federal Government has no 
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power to acquire lands within a state, 
solely for forest reserves; but under 
its constitutional power over naviga- 
tion, the Federal Government may ap- 
propriate for the purchase of lands and 
forest reserves in a state, provided it is 
made clearly to appear that such lands 
and forest reserves have a direct and 
substantial connection with the conser- 
vation and improvement of the naviga- 
bility of a river, actually navigable in 
whole or in part; and any appropriation 
made therefor is limited to that pur- 
pose.” The committee decided that the 
pending bills, not being limited to the 
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aforesaid purposes, were unconstitu- 
tional. 

This opinion, whatever may be said 
of its legal value or of its statesman- 
ship, made it necessary to work along 
the lines of protection of navigable 
streams to secure immediate practical 
results. Fortunately this could be done, 
as nearly all the needed lands were on 
the watersheds of such streams, and 
this protection had always been an im- 
portant object in view. The Senate 
bill was modified in its form to meet 
the judiciary committee’s opinion, was 
passed by the Senate in the closing days 
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Hon. John W. Weeks, Representative from Massachusetts 


of the session, and when it was received 
in the House was referred to the com- 
mittee on agriculture. In the House, 
three new bills were framed in the com- 
mittee on agriculture by Weeks, of 
Massachusetts, Lever, of South Caro- 
lina, and Pollard, of Nebraska. None 
of these was acceptable to the commit- 
tee, which finally reported to the House 
a bill prepared by a subcommittee un- 
der the leadership of Chairman Scott. 
This bill granted permission to any 
group of states to form an agreement 
for protecting their forests and streams, 
and provided for a congressional com- 


mission to investigate the relation of 
the forested watersheds of the Appa- 
lachian rivers and the navigability of 
such rivers and report to the President 
with recommendations before January 
1, 1909. This bill, generally known as 
the Scott bill, passed the House by a 
vote of 202 to forty and was referred in 
the Senate to the committee on com- 
merce, where it was pigeon-holed. For 
several reasons, which may all be 
summed up in the phrase “inapplica- 
bility to existing conditions,” it was in 
no way acceptable to the friends of 
practical Appalachian forest legislation. 
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Here the question rested at the opening 
of the second session of the Sixtieth 
Congress. The shortness of this ses- 
sion, the many political complications, 
the unwillingness of Congress to enact 
any general legislation carrying an ap- 
propriation, were conditions unfavor- 
able to success, but the Appalachian 
forest project had gained a momentum 
which was sure to bring it to the front. 

Notwithstanding the heavy handicap, 
of political conditions, the supporters 
of the Senate bill again appeared before 
the House committee on agriculture on 
December 9, 1908. Governor Guild, of 
Massachusetts, headed the delegation 
and he was supported by Governor 
Ansel, of South Carolina, ex-Governor 
Pardee, of California, Governor Cham- 
berlain, of Oregon, and President Van 
Hise, of the University of Wisconsin. 
These names of representative men 
from widely separated states show how 
broad and unselfish is the support of 
this project. Once again public men 
and experts from many states testified 
to the need of the proposed action by 
the national government, and numer- 
ous resolutions from boards of trade, 
merchants’ associations, and chambers 
of commerce were added to the mass 
that had already gone on record. Fol- 
lowing this hearing Mr. Weeks, of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Lever, of 
South Carolina, with the assistance of 
Mr. Currier, of New Hampshire, un- 
dertook to prepare a substitute for the 
Senate bill that would be acceptable to 
a majority of the committee and would 
pass the House. The result of this was 
the so-called Weeks bill, which was ac- 
cepted by the committee January 28, by 
a vote of eleven to seven, and was re- 
ported to the House. 

This bill incorporated from the Scott 
bill the clauses permitting states to 
combine for forestry purposes, and ap- 
propriated $100,000 for the use of the 
Secretary of Agriculture in assisting 
any state or group of states in protect- 
ing from fire the forested watersheds 
of navigable streams, it being provided 
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that each state so assisted should have 
in its own law a system of fire protec- 
tion. The bill further appropriated 
from the income not otherwise appro- 
priated of present and future National 
Forests the sum of $1,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, and 
not exceeding $2,000,000 each year for 
nine years following, “for use in the 
examination, survey and acquirement 
of lands located on the headwaters of 
navigable streams or those which are 
being or which may be developed for 
navigable purposes.” This money was 
to be expended by a board consisting of 
the Secretaries of War, the Interior, 
and Agriculture, one Senator and one 
Representative, on recommendation of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, after ex 
amination and report by the Geological 
Survey to ascertain the fitness of said 
lands for the desired purpose. Other 
provisions of the bill make it conform 
tu the general administrative practise 
of the National Forest system. The 
report accompanying this bill was 
signed by KitrreDGE Haskins of Ver- 
mont, Witt1am W. Cocks of New 
York, RALPH D. Cote of Ohio, ErNEst 
M. Pottarp of Nebraska, CLARENCE C. 
GiLHAMS of Indiana, JAMes C. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN of Michigan, JoHN W. 
WeEEKs of Massachusetts, JoHN LAMB 
of Virginia, Aspury F. Lever of South 
Carolina, AuGustus O. STraANLey of 
Kentucky, and J. THomMas HEFin of 
Alabama. A minority report, which 
held that the connection of forests on 
the watersheds with the navigability 
of streams was not established and that 
the proposed legislation opened the 
way to enormous and unjustifiable ex- 
penditure, was signed by the chairman 
of the committee, CHARLES F. Scorr 
of Kansas, and by WILLIAM LORIMER 
of Illinois, GEorGE W. Coox of Colo- 
rado, JACK BEALL of Texas, and W. 
W. Rucker of Missouri. Individual 
minority reports were made by W. C. 
Hawcey of Oregon and Gipert N. 
HauGEN of Iowa. 
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Hon. Asbury F, Lever, Representative from South Carolina 


These reports removed the fighting 
from the skirmish line in the committee 
to the House itself, and there a battle 
royal was to be expected, with the 
whole powerful machinery of both 
party organizations opposed to action. 
It became known, however, as the ses- 
sion wore on, that the Speaker had 
finally given his assurance that the bill 
should receive consideration during the 
session, and it then became a question 
of whether the appropriation bills and 
other privileged legislation would be 
out of the way in time for full consid- 


eration. A special rule was reported 
about a week before the close of the 
session under which business could be 
brought up under suspension by a ma- 
jority instead of a two-thirds vote. 
This enabled the Weeks bill to be 
brought in on the first of March and 
it passed the House by a vote of 157 
to 147, ten answering “present,” and 
seventy-two not voting. There was a 
spirited two hours’ debate in which 
there were many speakers on both sides 
and Payne of New York and Taw- 
NEY of Minnesota took the floor 
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Hon. Frank D, Currier, Representative from New Hampshire 


against the measure and made clear the 
bitter and uncompromising opposition 
of the House managers. On the roll 
call the Speaker asked that his name 
be called and was recorded in the nega- 
tive. The bill was ably managed by 
Mr. Weeks and Mr. CURRIER on one 
side of the House and by Mr. Lams 
and Mr. Lever on the other. The bill 
went immediately to the Senate, where 
Senator TELLER and Senator HEYBURN 
objected to its being sent to conference 
without consideration on the floor of the 
the Senate. Finally, on the evening of 
March 3, when Senator BRANDEGEE 
called it up on a motion that the Senate 
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concur with the House amendments, 
the Rocky Mountain Senators an- 
nounced that if any attempt was made 
to pass the bill they should require full . 
time for debate, and that they would 
alone occupy all the time that remained 
of the session, to the exclusion of other 
business. Against this opposition no 
move of force or strategy could be of 
any avail and the friends of the bill 
were obliged to accept its reference to 
the committee on forest reservations 
and the protection of game, which, of 
course, meant its death, so far as that 
Congress was concerned. 
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The net result of the vigorous cam- ot identical, have passed both the Sen- 
paign for the passage of tie bill in the ate and the House. This in itself is 
last Congress was therefore an accurate progress. It is to be hoped that in an- 
testing of the temper of the two houses other Congress it may be possible to 
toward the proposed legislation, and a agree upon a measure, which may pass 
definite line-up of the House on a roll both houses early enough in the session 
call. It was also shown that more de- so that it will not be prevented from 
termined opposition may hereafter be becoming a law by lack of time. 
anticipated in the Senate. The strong- The issue is now clearly before Con- 
est arguments of our opponents have gress and the country. It rests on the 
been made. Their efforts to check this vital principle of conservation of natural 
movement by argument, by votes, or resources, and will not down. The peo- 
by parliamentary tactics, have been ple have unmistakably asked for legis- 
exerted to the utmost and it has gone lation on this subject. They will de- 
forward in spite of them. Two bills, “nand it of the Sixty-first Congress. 


Proclamation Concerning Cuting of Timber and Clearing of Lotts in 
Philadelphia and Suburbs, 1686. Wm, Penn, P. Gr. By William 


Penn, Proprietary and Governor 


Since justice in all things ought to be observed It ought not for yt reason 
in ye least thing to bee neglected and for yt end I took great care whilst I was 
in ye Province among ye rest to prevent People cuting Wood and especially 
Timber off from other mens Lotts, and foreseeing ye scarcity yt would quickly 
follow, I did appoint a Woodsman who was instructed to graunt such Trees as 
belonged not to any private Purson, and in such number as ye case deserved and 
for his pains to receive 6d per tree. And in as much as I am credibly informed 
yt some of ye People of Philadelphia have been very irregular and injurious 
herein. I doe hereby desier and strictly order my loving friends and Comrs: 
William Markham, Thomas Ellis and John Goodson dilligently to inspect this 
matter and to cause such as shall from time to time be found offenders to be 
effectually and Impartially Presented according to Law in ye case provided. 
And because one of ye evil consequences of destroying ye Timber soe irregularly 
has been the growth of Underwood, which does not only hinder ye Town stock 
of ye benefit they might else have, and render ye Town more a Wilderness, but 
if not cleared and prevented may become a common Nuisance, by being a Covert 
for Vermin and too often for loos and evil persons, I have thought fitt to require 
my said Commrs and they are hereby ordered to present this to ye Inhabitants 
of ye Town whose accomadation has been for ye most part ye cause of this 
inconvenience, and they allsoe are hereby required to take some effectuall cours 
to clear the ground of such under-woods with all convenient speed. 

Given at Worminghurst Place in old Engld ye 26th of ye 11th Mo 1686. 
(Pennsylvania Archives, Vol. I, p. 97, Philadelphia, 1852.) 











WATER CIRCULATION AND ITS CONTROL 


By BAILEY WILLIS, E.M.C.E., United States Geological Survey 


Circulation of Waters 


HE moisture which falls upon 
North America in the form of 
rain and snow comes chiefly from 

the Pacific Ocean. A smaller propor- 
tion rising from the Gulf of Mexico 
and the West Indian seas falls upon the 
eastern United States. A part of this 
precipitation returns to the air; another 
part flows to the streams; a third enters 
the ground. It all sooner or later re- 
turns to the oceans. In this great gen- 
eral circulation there are many short 
cuts and many stop-overs. Rain which 
falls upon the sea has taken a short cut. 
Snow which gathers in banks and gla- 
ciers, water which lingers in lakes, 
swamps, and especially in the soil and 
deeper recesses of rocks underground, 
has stopped over for a longer or shorter 
time. On the whole, the great body of 
moisture moves constantly, circulates 
in various forms through the air, on 
the earth, and through all parts of the 
superficial crust of the earth, and in its 
constant flow is the most vital element 
affecting the life of plants and animals. 
The very air itself is not more neces- 
sary than the presence of an adequate 
and fairly regular supply of moisture. 
These vast movements of moisture 
transcend our control, but their effects 
do not. Has not man through intelli- 
gent skill converted the desert into a 
garden? And has he not through obsti- 
nate ignorance turned the garden into a 
desert? The path of our race from 
Asia across Europe has led through 
many such gardens; it is marked also 
by such deserts. 

Says Irving in the charming intro- 
duction to The Alhambra: 


Though there are exceptions in some of 
the maritime provinces, yet for the greater 


part Spain is a stern, melancholy country, 
with rugged mountains and long sweeping 
plains destitute of trees and indescribably 
silent and lonesome, partaking of the savage 
and solitary character of Africa. What adds 
to this silence and loneliness is the absence 
of singing birds, a natural consequence of 
the want of groves and hedges. The vulture 
and the eagle are seen wheeling about the 
mountain cliffs and soaring over the plains, 
and groups of shy bustards stalk about the 
heaths; but the myriads of smaller birds 
which animate the whole face of other coun- 
tries are met with in but few provinces in 
Spain, and in those chiefly among the 
orchards and gardens which surround the 
habitations of man. 


No better description could be writ- 
ten, not only of Spain but of Asia 
Minor, where the marbles of Grecian 
civilization mark the sites of lost cities ; 
or of Dalmatia, where barren plateaus 
have replaced the forests from which 
Rome built her navies; or of many 
other parts of southern Europe and 
northern Africa, where man has helped 
to rob nature of her charm and 
transformed her gentleness into stern 
severity. 

We Americans have left these desert 
mountains behind in Eurasia; but we 
occupy the last land that lies toward 
the setting sun. Our children and our 
children’s children for countless gener- 
ations are to enjoy the gardens or be- 
wail the deserts we create. 

In the general circulation there is 
just one point where agencies under 
human control can directly affect the 
course of the movement. It is where 
rain strikes the ground or the vegeta- 
tion covering the ground. From this 
point three routes are open to the mois- 
ture. It may evaporate, it may run off, 
or it may sink in. That which evapo- 
rates is lost to man’s immediate use; 


"To appear in the Report of the National Conservation Commission. 
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that which runs off may be useful, but 
is frequently so violent as to be harm- 
ful: that which sinks in flows slowly 
to the springs and streams and becomes 
available when most needed. 

Now man can send more water back 
at once to the air and down to the 
streams, or he can lead a larger pro- 
portion into the soil to enrich his crops, 
to feed springs, and to bear his boats 
during low river stages, for he can strip 
the ribbed rocks of soil, as witness 
Spain, France, Italy, Greece and China, 
or he can clothe the surface with forest 
or verdure or thirsty fallow. 

It is the object of this paper to con- 
sider the methods and efficiency of 
man’s control, through engineering, 
agriculture and forests. But before en- 
tering upon that subject we may take 
a general view of moisture in circula- 
tion along the several parts of the route 
that are commonly known as precipita- 
tion, ground water, evaporation, and 
surface flow. 


PRECIPITATION 


Air and moisture may be mixed, as 
in clouds and mists, and some amount 
of moisture is dissolved in the air, no 
matter how dry it may seem. These 
two states of moisture in the air, 
whether mixed or dissolved, depend 
chiefly on the temperature. Changes of 
the barometer change the temperature, 
and thus pressure has an effect on the 
condition. And for any particular tem- 
perature and pressure the air will hold 
a certain amount of dissolved moisture 
and no more.’ 

Any effect which changes the tem- 
perature of the air makes it either more 
or less thirsty. A familiar instance is 
the cloud banner which seems nailed to 
a mountain top, especially to a snow 
peak, in spite of a strong wind. In that 
case a warm air current containing dis- 
solved moisture is cooled by rising 
along the slope or by contact with the 
snow, and a part of the moisture becom- 


ing condensed is seen as a cloud. Blown 
farther, the water particles are redis- 
solved in warm air currents and the 
cloud ends; but as the conditions and 
changes are continuous the banner is 
not blown away. 

A similar phenomenon may be ob- 
served over such regions as our great 
plains, where _the column of rising air 
becoming dilated and cooled forms a 
rain cloud at great height, yet the fall- 
ing rain is dissolved in the hot air below 
before it can reach the ground. No one 
who has seen the shower vanish into 
thin air will question the effectiveness 
of radiation from treeless plains under 
a summer sun to prevent precipitation. 

Who does not know a drying wind— 
such an one as blows cold from the 
Canadian snows and warming up 
drinks up moisture from every pore 
of the surface? Or if you have crossed 
the Cascade Mountains of Oregon or 
Washington you know how the wet air 
of the western ranges contrasts with 
the furnace dryness of the eastern 
plains. The mountains are wet because 
they are high, and they are heavily for- 
ested because they are wet. But there 
is also a reciprocal action of the forest 
on the wetness, for the radiation from 
the dark green expanse is comparatively 
uniform and promotes frequent and 
steady rains. Were the mountains bare 
they would, like the bared sierras of 
Spain, receive occasional but violent 
downpours and send down excessive 
and disastrous floods, even more disas- 
trous than now. 

On the other hand, the plains are dry 
because they are low and _ situated 
beyond the heights in the path of 
moisture-bearing currents, and they are 
without forests because they are dry. 
But here also there might be, yes, 
may be, a reciprocal action of vegeta- 
tion on the dryness. For in so far as 
we clothe the surface with green crops 
we lower the temperature of the rising 
air and favor precipitation on the ver- 
dure-covered plain. 


Dissolved here means invisibly dispersed in the air. The physical or chemical nature 


of solution is not in point. 
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Thus moisture, in pursuing the great 
globe-encircling routes of the winds, 
may be influenced by local conditions to 
stop or to hasten on. There is a cycle 
of reactions which begins with rain, is 
continued by ground water and vegeta- 
tion, and leads back to rain. The show- 
ers sink in, the seed germinates, the 
plant grows in the moist soil, and the 
cool, moist air above the green surface 
provokes a shower; or the downpour 
dashes off, the bare surface radiates the 
heat of the brilliant sun, and the shower 
that might fall passes over. 

These reactions are not the great 
ones, but they are effective enough in 
many regions to make a garden or a 
desert, as the experience of our race, 
viewed in the light of modern knowl- 
edge, proves. 

GROUND WATER 


If anywhere in humid regions a well 
be sunk deep enough water will com- 
monly be found. The water fills the 
soil or the spaces in the rocks. It flows 
into any opening and is governed by 
gravity, so that it runs down grade 
under ground. It is “ground water” 
and its surface is the “ground-water 
table.” 

In humid regions the ground-water 
table corresponds with the surface level 
of swamps and streams in their imme- 
diate vicinity, but it rises above them in 
uplands, following in a measure the alti- 
tude of the surface, though it does not 
reach an equal height. From the high- 
er parts the ground water flows down 
to the lower; that is, from the uplands 
underground to the streams. If it be 
replenished by frequent rains it feeds 
the streams steadily. If not, the sup- 
ply diminishes at first rapidly and then 
very slowly. It is the principal source 
of moderate and low-water flow in riv- 
ers of the eastern United States. 

In arid regions the ground-water 
table usually lies. at considerable depth 


or is wanting. Underground water 


may even be réstricted to deep water- 
bearing strata, which it enters along 
the outcrop and in which it is under 
artesian head. 





CONSERVATION 


In all regions, except excessively dry 
deserts, the soil above the ground-water 
table contains some moisture, which 
envelopes the grain with a thin film 
only, if the soil be very dry, but which 
otherwise occupies the minute spaces 
between the grains. This moisture does 
not fall or rise in obedience to gravita- 
tion, it being under control of forces 
due to surface tension, which exist in 
tubes of very small bore (capillary 
tubes) and similar minute spaces. 
These forces of surface tension, over- 
powering the effect of gravitation, draw 
the moisture upward or sideways or 
downward in, the direction of least 
moisture and thus tend to establish a 
balance throughout the mass so far as 
the capillary films are continuous. If 
there be evaporation from the surface 
the moisture is drawn upward, and this 
is the principal effect due to capillary 
attraction. 

In humid regions the ground water 
and the soil moisture are in contact. 
From the surface of the ground to the 
water table the soil is more or less 
moist, and if evaporation takes place 
the upward movement may extend 
down to the water table, and some part 
of the ground water may be drawn into 
the capillary circulation. 

In arid regions the ground water and 
soil moisture are commonly not con- 
nected, but are separated by a greater 
or less space in which the capillary films 
that envelope the soil grains are not in 
contact and there is consequently no 
capillary circulation. This is true un- 
der much of the great plains. Streams 
are fed only by immediate flood run-off 
or by underground waters from remote 
mountains. 

Both ground water and soil moisture 
are derived from precipitation ; the soil 
moisture in any acre being part of the 
rain or snow that falls on that acre ; and 
ground water also being often accu- 
mulated from the surface which it un- 
derlies, but frequently coming from 
higher grounds near by or sometimes 
far away. This fact places in the farm- 
ers’ hands the power to regulate the 
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most vital thing in making a crop, by 
seeing to it that rain goes into the soil 
and not over it or away with it. 


EVAPORATION 


When dry air passes over a moist 
surface it absorbs moisture from the 
latter. This is the simple process of 
evaporation, which is, however, subject 
to intricate relations of temperature, 
pressure, and humidity. Considering 
it as a way in which water that we want 
in the ground escapes into the air, we 
are interested to limit evaporation. This 
is possible by keeping the surface cool 
and the air above it moist, as under 
trees; and in sufficiently arid regions it 
is accomplished by covering the surface 
with a dry mulch, which cuts off the 
upward rise of moisture. The action 
of the woods in keeping the air and 
ground cool and moist is not open to 
question; even on the semiarid plains 
a wind break notably reduces evapora- 
tion from the fields in its lee; but it is 
held by some writers that the trees 
draw in through their roots and trans- 
pire through their leaves more mois- 
ture than would evaporate were the 
soil beneath them bare. This is true 
with regard to the soil reached by their 
roots, particularly on plains. On hill 
slopes it is also true, but trees so in- 
crease the amount of water stored in 
sloping ground, over that which can 
be stored in the same slope if bare, that 
they more than make up for what they 
transpire. 

In regard to the manner of evapora- 
tion from soils under arid and humid 
conditions we may best quote as fol- 
lows from Buckingham :"’ 

When a moist soil dries by contact with 
the air above it the loss of water takes place 
by evaporation close to the surface, the 
amount lost by direct evaporation from points 
several inches below the surface being in 
general negligible. As the surface soil dries 
out a moisture gradient is established, and 
the dry surface soil draws up water from 
the moister region below by capillary ac 
tion. If this capillary flow of water be pre- 


‘Buckingham, Edgar: 


VATER CIRCULATION AND ITS CONTROL 


Studies in the Movement of Soil Moisture. U.S 
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vented or lessened, as by the use of a 
mulch, the escape of water is decreased, 


because the evaporation has, on_ the 
whole, to take place from farther below the 
surface, so that it encounters greater re- 
sistance and is slower. 

The flow of water in a soil which is not 
very wet has to take place through the thin 
fiims in which a part of the water is dis- 
tributed over the soil If the soil 
becomes very dry it is to be expected that 
these films will become thinner or break, 
the resistance to capillary flow increasing 
very much in either case. Hence it is to be 
expected that in very dry soils capillary flow 
will be slow. 

Suppose a soil could be made so dry that 
no capillary flow at all would take place in 
it even when it was in contact with a moist 
soil. Such a layer of soil would act toward 
the moist soil below it as a protecting mulch. 
A soil can probably not be made so dry as 
to lose its power of capillary conduction of 
water entirely, but we may get an approxi- 
mation to this limiting case 

Suppose that after a rain the soil surface 
be exposed to very arid conditions with a 
high surface temperature and a hot, dry 
wind. The surface of the will lose 
water much faster than it can be brought 
up from below by capillary action, and if 
the arid conditions be kept up a layer of 
dry soil will be formed on the surface, which 
may be so dry as to act in the manner sug- 
gested, i. e, as a protecting mulch. We 
shall thus have an initial period of very 
rapid evaporation, followed by a period of 
slow evaporation, taking place largely from 
below the surface. 

If the same soil had been subject to less 
arid conditions the initial would have 
been less. The capillary flow from below 
would have been sufficient to prevent the 
surface so:l from becoming dry enough to 
act as a mulch; hence, though the initial rate 
of loss would be smaller, that rate would 
not fall off so rapidly. It might even happen 
that in the long run the soil under the arid 
conditions would actually lose less water 
than the same soil under humid conditions. 

Irom these statements and the care- 
ful experiments on which they are 
based it appears that in humid regions 
exaporation from a bare surface is not 
readily controlled, whereas in arid re- 
gions the precious moisture may be 
retained by a mulch of sufficiently dry 
soil. 


grains, 


soil 


loss 


SURFACE FLOW 


Surface flow is the water in swamps, 
lakes and streams. It is all derived 


Department of 


Agriculture, Bureau of Soils, Bull. No. 38, pp. 18-19, 1907. 
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CARAVAN PASSING THROUGH A VALLEY WHERE FORMERLY PROSPEROUS PEASANTS USED TO 
LIVE, WHEN THE MOUNTAINS WERE STILL FORESTED 


Locality: Near the Wu-t'ai-shan, Shan-si, China. The Floods Have Carried Destruction All Over the Land, and 
Its Aspect Is Like a Stony Desert. April 14, 1907 











A PEBBLY RIVER BED IN SOUTH MANCHURIA 


Locality: Near Fong huang sheng, South Manchuria. The formerly big stream has dried up, on account of the 
climate having become more arid, since the destruction of the forests on the mountain sides. Only some scrub 
wood is left which will disappear within the next forty or fifty years. June 27, 1906 
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from precipitation, but is gathered 
from the surface in part only; another 
part appearing from  seepages and 
springs after a trip underground. The 
former we will call “flood run-off,” 
the latter “seepage run-off.” 

Flood run-off is that part of rain or 
snow fall which remains on or very 
near the surface, flows directly to 
swamps, lakes or streams, and imme- 
diately or in a short time runs away. 
l‘ollowing showers, flood run-off raises 
streams; following prolonged rains or 
melting snow it occasions high water, 
which quickly recedes when the rain or 
melting ceases; and following excess- 
ive rains or melting, flood run-off 
produces great floods. 

Flood run-off is thus the most tran- 
sient, irregular, wasteful and danger- 
ous part of precipitation. 

It damaged the people in the United 
States in eight months, January 1 to 
August 31, 1908, $237,000,000. In the 
year 1907 it occasioned the loss of 
$118,238,000. In the ten years prior to 
December, 1906, it cost not less than 
$1,500,000,000 in goods, buildings, 
bridges, roads, railroads, and real es- 
tate, washed away. 

These losses are net losses; they do 
not include deterioration of values not 
actually destroyed, nor do they cover 
the incalculable, irreparable loss of fer- 
tile soil from our mountains, grazing 
lands, and fields. This loss amounts 


CONSERVATION 


to approximately 1,000,000,000 tons of 
soil per annum. Nor does the financial 
loss include the sum of human suffer- 
ing or the loss to the Nation through 
lowered efficiency and morale of the 
citizens who suffer from floods. 

Seepage run-off stands in direct con- 
trast to flood run-off. It is slow and 
gradual where the other is quick and 
spasmodic; it is regular where the 
other is irregular ; it continues when the 
other fails. The uses of surface waters 
(crop growing, city water supply, sani- 
tation, water power, and navigation) 
depend on reliability and regularity. 
Hence it is obvious that the works of 
man should be designed to increase that 
part of rainfall and snowfall which, 
sinking into the ground, contributes to 
seepage run-off and to regulate the 
flow of that considerable part which 
cannot enter the ground. 

Rain falling on a well-tilled field or 
grass or forest largely sinks in.  Fall- 
ing on bare, baked, incrusted ground, 
it dashes off. Whichever in any place 
occurs, some farmer or herdsman or 
lumberman is responsible, for there is 
now no considerable part of the United 
States that man does not make or mar. 
But at the best there will always re- 
main a notable proportion of precipita- 
tion that will form flood run-off, and 
this we must commit to the care of the 
engineer as part of the surface flow 
which it is his duty to control. 


(To be continued) 








PRACTICABILITY OF STATE FORESTS IN 
THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN STATES 


By W. W. ASHE, State Forester of North Carolina 


HIE political theory of the south- 
i ern states has been that of laisses 

faire, of non-interference with 
the industrial activities of their citizens. 
While this theory of government yet 
obtains, there has rapidly developed a 
belief that the forest situation at the 
present time in respect to the supply 
of timber, as well as the influence ex- 
erted by the forest upon stream-flow, 
justifies the exercise of a certain amount 
of public assistance and even, under 
some conditions, governmental supervi- 
sion for the benefit of the people of 
the entire community. When the citi- 
zen by his limitations and his lack of 
means is unable to develop or to pro- 
tect a resource, the use of which in- 
volves the general public welfare, 
the state is justified in assisting 
him. This principle was recognized 
by nearly every southern state in the 
aid they rendered in the financing and 
in building of many of their railroads, 
the construction of which would un- 
doubtedly have been delayed many dec- 
ades but for this assistance. 

In several of the northeastern states 
this view of the necessity of the con- 
trol by the state of certain classes of 
forest lands has resulted in state own- 
ership. New York owns more than a 
million acres, while Pennsylvania has 
already acquired nearly as much. The 
financial condition of the southern 
states is not such as to warrant, at the 
present time, the acquisition of exten- 
sive holdings. That these states, how- 
ever, would seek to acquire land, if 
they were able to do so, the private 
ownership of which might seriously 
jeopardize the rights of others, is amply 
attested by the fervor with which they 


have advocated the establishment of 
Federal forests in the Appalachian re- 
gion. Undoubtedly, they will eventu- 
ally follow the examples of New York 
and Pennsylvania and secure control 
of forest lands which protect impor- 
tant water-sheds; but it is doubtful if 
they would be financially in a situa- 
tion to do this until the timber has 
been exploited and the ownership of 
the land by private parties found un- 
profitable to the owner and detrimental 
to the best interests of the state. 

In North Carolina, where the condi- 
tions are fairly typical of those exist- 
ing in several other states which are 
situated partly within the southern 
Appalachians, there are, out of a total 
forest area of more than 11,000,000 
acres, between 3,500,000 and 4,500,000 
acres of absolute forest land. By ab- 
solute forest land is meant land which 
is better suited for forest purposes than 
for farming uses. Two-thirds of this 
area is located within the Appalachians, 
and is situated above an altitude of 
2,000 feet; while one-third, or more 
than 1,300,000 acres, lies within the 
Piedmont and coastal plain regions. 
Between one-eighth and one-seventh of 
the total area of North Carolina is ab- 
solute forest land, while more than 
one-third of the total area of the state 
is yet nominally forest land. Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama 
have about the same proportion of ob- 
solute forest land as North Carolina, 
while a smaller proportion exists in 
South Carolina and Georgia; that is, 
if the same basis is used for deciding 
what is absolute forest land in the dif- 
ferent states. 

Several of these states yet own small 
areas of forested public lands which 
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Fire Running from the Open into Green Timber 








North Sugar Loaf Mountain, New Hampshire. Once Heavily Timbered, but Now Practically Barren 
as a Result of Clean Cutting and Fire 














Flood Damages to Railway on Nolichucky River, East Tennessee, May, 1901 


were either set aside by the states for 
some particular purpose, as for the 
benefit of the educational system of the 
state, or which have never been sold 
or patented by the state. These hold- 
ings are, however, usually not well 
suited for the purpose of permanent 
forests. In North Carolina they con- 
sist in part of swamp lands, situated 
near the coast, and in part of areas 
of very rough or poor land, situated, 
for the most part, in the mountains. 
While many of the swamps are large 
enough to form units of forest man- 
agement, the soils are generally of good 
quality, and require only thorough 
drainage to establish them as agricul- 
280 


tural lands of high value. Moreover, 
the character of the timber, which is 
largely black gum, offers, on account 
of its slow growth, an uninviting field 
for temporary forest management. The 
mountain lands which yet belong to the 
state consist of small and isolated areas, 
and, as they now exist, could not be 
profitably managed as commercial for- 
ests. In North Carolina the state would 
not be justified in making any exten- 
sive outlay for the development of 
either of these classes of holdings. 
These lands should’ receive, however, 
preferential protection from fire. 

It is evident that the state owns only 
an insignificant proportion of the abso- 
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lute forest lands of the commonwealth, 
and that the protection and develop- 
ment of its small quota can have no 
appreciable influence upon the timber 
supply or the welfare of the people of 
the state. The state’s interest in the 
forest lands which are owned by its 
citizens is paramount. The forest lands 
and the interests directly dependent 
upon. forest products constitute one- 
sixth of the entire taxable assets of 
North Carolina. They constitute a 
very large and important proportion of 
the wealth of each of the Appalachian 
states. 

At the present time the state’s policy 
could scarcely be directed along more 
profitable lines than seeking to develop 
the holdings of its citizens. Owners 
are deterred from developing their own 
holdings largely on account of the low 
prices of forest products, making the 
returns from forest lands seem _ ex- 
tremely small compared with those 
from agricultural lands, while other de- 
terrent elements are the fire danger and 
time; that is, the long period which 
must elapse before the youngest trees 
will be mature and salable. 

The price of forest products is yet 
fixed by the remaining supply of old 
timber which has grown without cost; 
and cut-over and second-growth forest 
lands will, as a whole, not be profit- 
able investments until the prices of 
forest products are fixed by the cost 
of growing or producing them. It is 
this condition which makes it neces- 
sary to give the owner of second- 
growth forest land some assistance un- 
til the profits from low-grade and cut- 
over lands become greater. 

Assistance should be along these 
lines : 

1. Technical advice in regard to 
methods of management. Very little 
is yet known from experience respect- 
ing the best methods of management, 
and the individual owner is seldom 
able to pay an engineer to develop a 
system of management. Even if able 
and willing to do so, the owner will 
seldom know where to secure the help 
he needs. 

2. Assistance in protection from 


4 


fire. The enormous damage caused by 
fires, especially to second-growth for- 
ests, is not realized, even by owners, 
far less by the general public. Sev- 
eral years of constant agitation will be 
required to bring people to realize the 
extent of this loss and to regard young 
timber as property. 

3. Adjustment of taxes so that im- 
mature timber will not be taxed while 
mature timber will be taxed only once. 

For these reasons the state of North 
Carolina is anxious to acquire more 
valuable and extensive interests than 
it could possibly secure through acquir- 
ing holdings in fee, by expending its 
entire available funds in developing its 
forest resources as a whole. The fol- 
lowing policy is one which seems to be 
suited to the present conditions in 
North Carolina, and which has been 
generally approved by owners of forest 
lands. 

A system of fire-protection which 
will be sufficiently flexible to require 
establishment only in those townships 
where conditions require it should be 
adopted. While fire-protection must 
eventually become a matter of purely 
private concern, it is impossible for pri- 
vate interests to assume it so long as 
low-grade timber cannot profitably be 
handled, and so long as the public is 
indifferent to the loss occasioned by 
forest fires. 

A second measure provides for ad- 
vice to owners of timber lands in re- 
gard to methods of management, fire- 
protection, logging, etc. This feature 
is already well established, and applica- 
tions have been received for working 
plans for 50,000 acres. The scope of 
this work is entirely advisory, and no 
obligation is assumed by the owner 
who receives such assistance. 

There is a large area of waste and 
gullied hillside land, totalling more than 
200,000 acres, in the middle and west- 
ern portions of North Carolina. This 
land is objectionable in its present con- 
dition because entirely without earning 
power. Moreover, it has a very in- 
jurious effect upon streams; adding, 
by the great rapidity of the run-off of 
storm water from it, to the height of 
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floods, and contributing to the streams 
an enormous burden of silt and sand 
which is deposited by the floods over 
the farming land in the alluvial valleys ; 
this sand likewise fills the reservoirs, 
and chokes the channels of the navi- 
gable rivers. 

It is proposed to interest landowners 
in replanting this land as a profitable 
investment. Small seed beds have been 
established, which will soon be very 
much enlarged; from these it is ex- 
pected to supply seedlings for planting 
to the owners of such land. It is pro- 
posed that the state should acquire some 
reasonable rights in such plantations 
respecting either the length of time be- 
fore they can be cut or the method of 
cutting. 

Eventually it is hoped to acquire 
small areas of old forest in different 
portions of the state for use as demon- 
stration forests. These need not neces- 
sarily be purchased, but the right of 
exclusive use for a definite term of 
years can be secured. These would be 
used in much the same manner as the 
demonstration farms of the South are 
used at present. They should be se- 
lected for accessibility rather than for 
their value as commercial enterprises. 
Their object would be to develop 
methods of management and show the 
results of such methods. 

Another measure provides for the 
establishment of registered forests. 
This permits forest land of a certain 
grace to be listed in the county in which 
situated, and in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State as forest land. It must 
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be non-agricultural land which, in the 
opinion of the Forest Office, will not 
be suited for farming purposes for at 
least thirty years. In consideration of 
certain privileges in regard to manage- 
ment, which are given by the state, pay- 
ing taxes on the timber only as it is cut 
and granting police power to rangers 
the owners agree to maintain registered 
forest lands in forest for a fixed period, 
managing the forest on lines approved 
by the State’s Forest Office. The in- 
terest which this measure has created 
indicates that it would be of much serv- 
ice in permitting owners to regard hold- 
ings as permanent investments. 

In this way the state of North Caro- 
lina hopes to be able to secure far 
greater benefits than would be possible 
if the limited means which are now at 
its command were used in acquiring 
holdings in fee or in paying for labor 
in planting. And the people of the 
commonwealth must eventually derive 
greater benefits from such a_ policy 
which is directed entirely toward mak- 
ing.all the timberlands in the state pro- 
ductive, and securing protective plant- 
ing on the watersheds of all the streams 
of the state, than would be possible if 
the state, at the present time, were to 
expend its entire resource in the pur- 
chase of holdings which could never be 
of great importance either as sources of 
timber supply or as protective forests 
on account of their comparatively lim- 
ited extent. The salient features in this 


policy would also seem to be well suited 
to the conditions of the other Southern 
Appalachian states. 




















WHAT FOREST CONSERVATION MEANS 


By R. S. KELLOGG, Assistant Forester, Forest Service 


T ITS meeting in Cleveland two 

years ago the National Associa- 

tion of Box Manufacturers took 
the initiative among all the great wood- 
using industries in recognizing the im- 
portance of having a timber census of 
the United States. It was clearly seen 
that before the Nation and the states 
could take the steps which are neces- 
sary to an economical utilization and 
the maintenance of our timber supply, 
we must know what kinds and how 
much timber we have and under what 
conditions it is growing. A great deal 
of excellent work was done by the as- 
sociation in putting the necessity for a 
timber census before the public, and 
in calling attention to the condition of 
our forest resources so far as shown 
by the facts then at hand. While the 
association did not succeed in its at- 
tempt to have Congress authorize a 
timber census, the work which it did 
was of great educational value. Need- 
less to say the need for a timber cen- 
sus still exists, and only upon the com- 
plete knowledge of our forest resources, 
secured by such a census, can adequate 
and detailed plans for the perpetuation 
of our forest resources be based. In 
the meantime, we are exceedingly for- 
tunate in having the compilation made 
by the National Conservation Commis- 
sion. The report of the Commission 
brings out clearly the main facts as to 
what forests we have, how fast they 
are being used up, how fast they are 
growing, and what must be done to 
conserve them. The report of the 
Commission is a broad platform of 
facts and principles upon which we 
must proceed to make further plans for 
forest conservation. 


The Conservation Commission esti- 
mates that the original forests of the 
United States covered not less than 
850,000,000 acres, or forty-five per 
cent. of the total land area of the 
United States, and that they contained 
not less than 5,200,000,000,000 feet of 
merchantable saw timber according to 
present standards of utilization. Clear- 
ing for agriculture, cutting, and fire 
have reduced this acreage to about 
550,000,000, with a stand of perhaps 
2,500,000,000,000 feet of saw timber. 
Of this 550,000,000, acres of forest 
land which we now have, some 200,- 
000,000 acres are covered with mature 
timber on which annual growth is bal- 
anced by loss through death and decay. 
Two hundred and fifty million acres are 
partially cut or burned over, but re- 
stocking naturally with sufficient young 
growth to produce a fair crop of tim- 
ber, while it is estimated that 100,000,- 
ooo acres have been so severely cut and 
burned over that the natural growth 
upon them is of little value. The an- 
nual cut of forest products is in round 
numbers about as follows: One hun- 
dred million cords of firewood ; 40,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber; 1,000,000,000 
posts, poles, and rails; 118,000,000 
hewn ties; one and one-half billion 
staves; 133,000,000 sets of heading; 
500,000,000 barrel hoops; 3,000,000 
cords of pulpwood; 165,000,000 cubic 
feet of round mine timbers, and one 
and one-fourth million cords of wood 
used for distillation. This is equiva- 
lent to a total of 23,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of wood, or 260 cubic feet per 
capita. Under present conditions of 
mismanagement and neglect the annual 
growth of our forests is probably less 
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than 7,000,000,000 cubic feet. In other 
words, we are producing less than one- 
third as much wood annually as we are 
using. We are like a get-rich-quick 
concern which pays dividends out of 
its capital stock. If this continues, 
some day all of us will be doing our 
share in holding the sack. 

Forests are essential for the protec- 
tion of watersheds, for their amelio- 
rating influences upon local climate, for 
recreation grounds for the people, as 
a habitation for birds and game, and, 
above all, for a timber supply. De- 
spite the introduction of many sub- 
stitutes, we cannot conceive of the prac- 
ticability of doing without wood. 
Granting this, it follows that as a Na- 
tion and as individual citizens we must 
do our utmost to put our forests upon 
a permanent producing basis. We must 
cut no more from them than they pro- 
duce each year, and we must make 
their yearly growth equal to our needs. 
Forest conservation means two things: 
First, the fullest possible utilization of 
the present supply of timber, which will 
make it last longer, and, second, the 
handling of forest lands in such a way 
that succeeding crops of timber will be 
secured. 

At present only about one-fifth of 
our standing timber is in public forests. 
This term is used to cover the National 
Forests, state forests, the timber on 
Indian and military reservations, Na- 
tional parks, etc. These forests are be- 
ing managed according to the princi- 
ples of scientific forestry so far as 
funds available for their administration 
permit. In the main they are being 
conserved. While the extent of the 
public forests will undoubtedly be in- 
creased in the future, it is not likely 
that for a very long time to come they 
will contain even as much as half our 
timber supply. Four-fifths of our for- 
ests are now owned by individuals, 
companies or corporations. The man- 
ner in which these forests are handled 
is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
in forest conservation. So far but lit- 


tle attempt has been made to conserve 
them. The timberland owner and the 
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lumber manufacturer are primarily 
business men. They are working for 
a profit, and an immediate one, if pos- 
sible; at any rate, a profit within com- 
paratively few years. They will not 
conserve their forests unless they are 
convinced that forest conservation will 
yield a profit. We cannot blame them 
for this. It is a perfectly natural and 
necessary attitude from the standpoint 
of the individual. The National Con- 
servation Commission recognizes that 
three main considerations arise in mak- 
ing plans for the conservation of pri- 
vately owned forests. The first two of 
these are matters for state legislation. 


The third is an economic one. They 
are: 
1. We must stop forest fires. Mil- 


lions of acres of forest land are burned 
over every year. In many cases the 
damage to standing timber is great, 
but in almost every case, the damage 
to the soil and to the young-growth 
timber is far greater. The cutting of 
successive crops of timber from our 
forest lands depends absolutely upon 
the keeping out of forest fires. Forest 
fires can be prevented, but to prevent 
them requires constant vigilance during 
the danger season. Proper state laws, 
with ample funds for their enforce- 
ment, and cooperation with timberland 
owners, will do it. Some splendid ex- 
amples of this occurred during the past 
season, in which forest fires were un- 
usually widespread and _ destructive. 
Four forest protective associations in 
northern Idaho, for instance, organized 
in accordance with the laws of that 
state, protected a million and a quarter 
acres of forest land, and kept the dam- 
age down to a comparatively small 
amount. They did so at a cost to them- 
selves of 4 cents per acre. The Wash- 
ington Forest Fire Association also did 
excellent work. When in comparison 
with this it is stated that, during the 
last fiscal year, the Forest Service had 
an equivalent of only 1% cents per 
acre to spend upon the National For- 
ests for all kinds of work and admin- 
istration, including fire fighting, it is 
seen that the lumbermen cannot be 
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charged with a lack of interest in fire 
prevention in the Northwest at the 
present time whatever may have been 
their attitude in the past. The lumber- 
men in the Lake States are now work- 
ing for legislation which will assist in 
reducing the damage in that region. 
The fires there last fall are a lesson 
which will not be forgotten. An en- 
lightened public sentiment, coupled 
with adequate legislation, will solve the 
forest-fire problem. 

2. It is essential that the methods of 
taxing forest lands be made more equi- 
table. The recommendaticn of the Na- 
tional Conservation Commission is that 
for purposes of taxation only a small 
annual tax be levied upon forest land 
considered apart from the timber, and 
that no tax at all be paid upon the tim- 
ber until it is cut. Farm land has a 
value based upon its ability to produce 
annual crops. It is right that it should 
be taxed upon that value. Were tim- 


berland taxed upon its value, based 
upon the amount of timber which 
it produces each year, it would 
be fair, but when, as is usually 


the case, timberland is taxed each year 
upon the value of the timber standing 
on it, which may have required 100 or 
more years to grow, it is obviously un- 
just. Timberland brings in no revenue 
until the timber is cut. By levying a 
tax then, it comes at a time when the 
owner is best able to pay it, and there 
is no danger that he will be forced by 
unfair taxation to cut his timber when 
conditions otherwise do not justify it. 
Since there is no possibility of getting 
a return from cut-over lands for many 
vears, the method of taxing forest land 
recommended by the Conservation 
Commission is particularly applicable to 
them. With practical exemption from 
taxation, the owner can afford to hold 
his cut-over land for another crop of 
timber when otherwise he could not do 
so. Forest taxation is entirely a mat- 
ter for state legislation. The National 
Conservation Commission and the For- 
est Service can recommend methods 
that seem to them best, but the enact- 
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ment of them must be made by the 
legislatures of the various states. 

3. Forest products must bring a 
price which makes forest conservation 
profitable if privately owned forests are 
to be conserved. Cheap lumber re- 
tards forest conservation. We are now 
paying what we consider, by compari- 
son with the past, very high prices for 
many grades of lumber, but there is no 
prospect that lumber will ever be much, 


if any, cheaper. Some grades and 
kinds must certainly advance. The 


farmer plants and grows the wheat and 
corn which he sells. When the price 
goes below the cost of production, he 
stops raising them. No lumber manu- 
facturer has grown the timber which 
he is cutting, nor has he in general paid 
a price for it at which it could be prof- 
itably grown. It is obvious that event- 
ually the average price of the entire cut 
of any kind of lumber must be a price 
at which it can be reproduced. Higher 
prices for forest products mean a much 
closer utilization of timber; the lumber 
manufacturer will cut much more lum- 
ber from the same ground and the con- 
sumer will use it much more econom- 
ically and carefully. The lumber manu- 
facturer will reduce the waste in the 
woods and at the mill just as fast as 
the price which he can get for his prod- 
uct will justify him in doing so. He 
does not leave his top logs and poorer 
trees in the woods so much because he 
prefers to as he does because he cannot 
sell the lumber which they will make. 
The National Conservation Commis- 
sion advocates nothing which expe- 
rience elsewhere has not demonstrated 
to be practicable. We know that we 
must continue in the future as we have 
in the past to rely upon our own for- 
ests for the great bulk of the wood we 
use. We know that Germany faced 
this same great problem early in the 
nineteenth century, and that she solved 
it in a way that is a model for the rest 
of the world. We take 260 cubic feet 
of wood per capita annually from our 
forests; Germany uses but thirty-seven. 
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Our forests are now producing not 
more than twelve cubic feet of wood 
per acre per year; Germany's forests 
are producing forty-eight cubic feet an- 
nually. In other words, she has re- 
duced waste and consumption and _ in- 
creased production. We have as rapid 
growing species and as good forest soil 


as Germany has. Shall we fail in meet- 
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ing our problem? I do not think so. 
As admirably stated by the President, 
the conservation of natural resources 
means “the application of common 
sense to common problems for the com- 


mon good 


(Read at annual meeting of National As- 
sociation of Box Manufacturers, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., February 23, 1909.) 


AIMLESS TREE SLAUGHTER 


By M. E. BAKER 


HERE was a man who lived in 
New England, whose name was 
Legion. Nine-tenths of the time 
he tilled his land and mended stone 
fences, like a moral and intelligent be- 
ing; and the tenth part of the time a 
an hereditary 
subcon- 





madness came upon him 
madness. He remembered 
sciously how his ancestors wrested the 
soil from the forests, and did battle 
with the foes that lurked in their 
depths, and he seized his ax and went 
forth to take vengeance upon the forest, 
for the hostile front it showed his eld- 
ers. But the forest was gone, and the 
only soil he could find to wrest was 
beside the town roads, on either hand. 
This, then, he fell upon with right good 
will. There were oaks, and these he 
cut down, wastefully two feet from the 
ground and scattered their branches 
about. There were walnuts and birches 
and beeches, and he felled them all, and 
hewed them into bits. There was red 
cedar, with its priceless worth, and its 
heart of fragrance and this he hacked 
and haggled and utterly destroyed. 
Then he looked upon what he had done. 


and called it very good, and the mad- 
ness left him. He never returned to 
finish clearing up the roadside. He 
never covered the bared rocks, or lev- 
eled the ragged banks. The ground 
bristled with stubble of trees, and their 
boughs rotted where they fell. 

The only times when the man re- 
visited the roadside were when he cast 
old stovepipes and broken china, in a 
heap, a few hundred yards from his 
dwelling. 

What shall be done for the madness 
of this man? He is not to be greatly 
frighted with droughts or floods, and 
he has no regard in his heart for the 
landscape. He does not desire shade 
trees. Would legislation avail for his 
cure, or psycho-therapy, or beating 
with many stripes? If this last were 
lone speedily, there are still birches left 
by the roadsides wherewith to do it. 
But if he is not restrained before long, 
New England will be, here and there 
among its towns, in like condition with 
Japan, which has no need to make laws 
to protect its birds, because the birds 
are all slaughtered. 
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A LITTLE ABOUT ENGLAND'S TREES 


By ANNE WARNER 


Paper 


E LEFT Germany a month 
\W ago and have been railroading, 

motoring, pony-carting, and 
walking about some few bits of Eng- 
land. It’s a beautiful country with a 
rare gift for looking warm on cold days 
and getting comfort out of fires to 
which the notion of giving forth heat 
has never occurred in their wildest 
dreams. We are always very happy 
here, even though I cannot see what 
“form of scourge could have brought on 
the first emigration across the Channel 
1 know what brings me, but the same 
cause could never have operated B. C. 
(And I doubt if I come again in De- 
cember. ) 

The prettiest things in England at all 
times of the year are the trees and the 
hedgerows. The trees are bare now 
and their curious old trunks and 
branches and uncut sprouts are all as 
picturesque as Rockham’s fantastic 
drawings. If one stops short at the 
surface of the subject nothing could be 
more ideal than the tree-life of Eng- 
land. 

We passed along Addison’s Walk at 
Oxford and through “Broad Walk” be- 
hind Christ Church College. Three 
years ago the walk was magnificent but 
they have had to take out so many of 
the fine old trees that the picture is go- 
ing all to pieces. It’s the same tale in 
Hyde Park. This is the hard side of 
protection for sentiment alone. Like 
every other phase of human action that 
doesn’t ring absolutely true, it defeats 
its own end. The master of landscape 
gardening must arrange his pictures so 
that as the centuries turn the pages 
each page will be a picture in itself. 

We were in Chepstowe Castle and 
saw huge trees growing out of ruins 


Four 


wrought by Cromwell. In some places 
the trees absolutely bound the stone 
into place while in others they sprung 
thick masonry apart. In the first of 
Chepstowe’s four courts stands the 
largest walnut tree in England, its long 
branches supported by props. 

At Monmouth we had a pony for 
eight hours for $2.50 and drove to Rag- 
lan Castle, the last castle but one to 
“hold out for the king.” The drive 
coming and going was almost the pret- 
tiest I ever took, and I saw a bit of 
“planted wood”—the only bit I’ve ever 
seen in England. I must confess that 
what impressed me most was getting a 
pony and trap for eight hours for $2.50, 
but when I had to pay a dollar for a 
whip that I didn’t lose and which 
didn’t have a lash even if I had lost 
it—I felt less under obligations to the 
stable. 

We motored to Dorchester, where 
the Prince of Wales objects to having 
the Roman amphitheater excavated be- 
cause he rents the present surface for 
a sheep pasture, and I learned nothing 
new about trees; but coming home I 
had it vividly borne in upon me that on 
the stoniest road imaginable you can’t 
find a stone big enough to keep a motor 
from rolling backward—not after dark. 

At Zeals’ in Wiltshire, I saw the oak 
under which Judge Wyndham sat to 
judge, and to the branches of which he 
had those he judged hung forthwith. 

From the foregoing it will easily be 
seen that I am well fitted to sum up 
England’s position as far as her woods 
are concerned, and for the benefit of 
those no wiser than myself, I will try 
to be fair. 

England is practically the property 
of a class who are not forced to concern 
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themselves as to food and lodging. 
They own the land. They own the 
trees. Nothing more ideal than their 
homes and the estates surrounding 
them can be imagined. There are 
others in the land—a vast majority— 
who own nothing. 

I am not a socialist and I love wide 
views and beauty as well as any one can, 
I believe. But [ choose the country 
with the straight line of dark pines or 
big white birches crowning every hill 
or protecting every little brook. | 
choose the land where the land is bring- 
ing its quota in every way that science 
can help the sun, the earth, and the 
water to do so. They say that want 
and misery and lack of work are as 
tampant in Berlin as in London and ] 
do not doubt that it is so. But Berlin 
and London are not Germany and Eng- 
land, and I do know that when one 


travels and watches, there is a far 





greater proportion of comfort and kind- 
liness in the former land than in the lat- 
ter, and that the difference has its root 
in very much the same place that the 
trees have theirs—deep down. I think 
that I said something like this before. 
The world is such a wonderfully made 
puzzle that the same statement may fit 
in many corners of it. But the fact re- 
mains that dear and good as beauty is, 
utility is also dear and good. It’s al- 
most as bad to preserve trees till they 
tumble over with dry-rot as it is to cut 
them all at once. I didn’t say that it 
was as bad—I said that it was almost as 
bad. All of which proves that dearly as 
I love my English friends, I am think- 
ing much these days of the thousands 
who are freezing while the blizzard 
rages over the great stretches of good 
English earth kept for hunters and for 
sheep, and for nothing else. 


View of the Mountain Forests at Biltmore after Lumbering 
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A TREE LOVER 


By MRS. R. A, ELLIS 


HE painter’s brush has paid _ its 

highest tribute to the beauty of 

the forest, whether in the delicate 
fairness of spring leafage, the opulent 
verdure of summer, the peerless tones 
of autumn, or the subtler charm of win- 
ter’s bareness. The pen of poet, or of 
prose-master, has a hundred thousand 
times been devoted to the same theme 
of enduring magic. The beauty, the 
erandeur of the deep forest, the inef- 
fable grace of a single perfect tree! 
Who has not once and again fallen un- 
cer the spell of each? 

Yet only one time in the long train 
of years and the history of states do we 
find it recorded that this profound love 
and admiration for the splendid beauty 
of a tree has impelled a man to throw 
around it legal protection reaching far 
beyond his own brief span and cover- 
ing, he hopes, the many-centuried ex- 
istence of the lordliest of oaks. 

There is a little college town in north 
Georgia, Athens by riame, the seat of 
its university, where, several genera- 
tions back, lived a man with the heart 
of a poet, a seer. Would you have ex- 
pected it in the most eminent jurist of 
his dav? Among the sources of deep- 
est joy in this man’s life, was a beau- 
tiful tree, growing upon his domain, 
splendid in size, matchless in symmetry, 
the earliest always in vernal leafing, the 
most regal in autumnal glories. 

The lawyer loved the oak with a love 
rooted in his childhood, bourgeoning 
with his youthful joys, waxing more 
potent, more enduring, as manhood’s 
prime came on, and the golden after- 
time was foreshadowed. 

The tree-lover scarcely believed that 
there would ever come a despoiler so 


ruthless, an age so barren of the rever- 
ence due nature, as to hurt, or mar, or 
wilfully bring destruction upon this 
perfect handiwork of Him who made 
trees and loves His creation. 

Yet hundreds of chances were to be 
provided against. Carelessness and 
ignorance, oftener than not, do the work 
of vandalism. Changes of every kind 
must be expected and provided for. 
Municipal alterations, yes, and errors. 
might be counted on, in this rapidly 
developing college town on the hill 
tops. 

So it chanced that in his declining 
years Judge Jackson formulated a truly 
unique plan for the protection of this 
admirable bit of nature’s handicraft. 
He would make the tree a_property- 
owner, he said, and a landed proprie- 
tor, indeed, owning eight feet of 
ground in every direction from its 
great trunk. 

A novel transaction, you will agree: 
yet its legal soundness has stood the 
test of a century. Still upon the record 
books in Athens you may read, written 
strong and clear, this record of the 
deed, which nothing has arisen forceful 
cnough to render invalid: 

“TI, W. H. Jackson, of the County of 
Clarke, of the one part, and the oak 
tree [here defining exact location] of 
the County of Clarke, of the other part: 
Witnesseth, That the said W. H. Jack- 
son, of and in consideration of the 
great affection which he bears said tree, 
and his great desire to see it protected, 
has conveyed, and by these presents 
doth convey unto the said oak tree en- 
tire possession of itself and of all lands 
within eight feet of it on all sides.” 

So it stood, so it stands. To this 
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day the tree, with its added century of purpose of the tree-lover. In the very 
girth, is as flawless as the record. heart of the pretty, classic town, this 
Naught of man’s doing or of higher majestic oak is pointed out as one of 
ordaining has come to defeat the fine its treasures. 





FORESTRY MAIDENS 


By SARAH E. KUHN, Washington 


HERE were bright maids of high degree, 
Who worked and toiled for forestry ; 
Who sat up nights to plan their work, 
That no small duties might they shirk. 
To laugh and talk all through the day, 
As some maids while the time away, 
Was not the object of their life; 
For ne’er were heard there sounds of strife, 
Nor voices loud, nor laughter shrill, 
But low, sweet tones expressed their will. 


These maidens dressed with greatest care, 

They wore no costly store-made hair ; 

No straggling locks or frowsy “rats,” ] 
Escaped beneath their Paris hats; 

But brown hair, black hair, golden crown, 
Sedately blent with office gown. 
Deportment better ne’er was known, 

Than by these maidens daily shown; 

To chief and subchief, high and low, 

A modest deference did they show. 


If forced to meet a manly form, 

Within their hearts this raised no storm; 

For maids like these gave heart and soul, " 
To save the forests intact, whole; 

This single purpose filled the mind, 

To full exclusion of mankind. 
They gave no thought to sordid gain, 

But worked with ready hand and brain, 

Content to know their high esteem 

Was the one never-failing theme. E 


For Uncle Sam these maidens toiled, 
Remaining simple, sweet, unspoiled ; 

They turned their thoughts to realms above, 
And never sighed for earthly love; 

A sure reward before them lies, 

A brighter home beyond the skies. 
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The Lesson Taught by China 


N THIS issue we are able, fortu- 

nately, to present, in connection with 
the opening section of his very strong 
article, a number of photographs taken 
by Mr. Bailey Willis, of the Geological 
Survey, showing effects of deforesta- 
tion in China. All of these photographs 
were used by the President in his mes- 
sage to the Sixtieth Congress at its sec- 
ond session, and the story told by them 
would seem to be complete in itself. 
The effect, however, produced upon the 
extremely dense population of China 
naturally arouses inquiry. Mr. Willis 
passed through one or more famine- 
stricken districts; and his account, in 
conversation with the writer, though 
couched in the carefully chosen words 
and uttered with the restraint of a man 
of science, was harrowing. Still 
further light is thrown upon the situa- 
tion by the following letter, sent Mr. 
Willis on February 12, 1908, by a 
friend, from the China Inland Mission. 
In it the writer says: “On reaching 
Shanghai, news of the great floods and 
famine occurring in the near Province 
of Kiang Su was just reaching the outer 
world. Public funds were opened at 
once, and money poured in from Eng- 
land, America, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, the ports of China and other 
lands. * * * J proceeded at once 
to the affected district for distribution 
work. In one city on the Grand Canal, 
half a million refugees were congre- 
gated with no food and only a mat or 
two to cover their bodies. In other 
cities 100,000 and 60,000, 30,000 and 
20,000 assembled. Most of their land 
was under water, the summer crop 
spoiled, and houses washed down.” 
Here the writer describes the relief 
measures instituted by himself and 
says: “In this way we supported about 


100,000 mouths until the spring crop 
came in; about five months in all. 

“The city was under water, but by 
digging a new canal and miles of drains 
we rescued it. I had 8,000 men on canal 
work and 3,500 carrying earth into the 
city, and gangs of police, soldiers, car- 
penters, bricklayers, stone-masons, bar- 
rowmen, boatmen, millmen, etc. Miles 
of road, canals and drains were dug; 
bridges (twelve) built, 2,000 trees 
planted, streets paved. In fact, it was a 
new city when we finished. * * * 
The official estimate is that 20,000 peo- 
ple of the district died of starvation. 
The dead and dying lay everywhere. 
We could not case all. The sight and 
stench was often trying. The famished 
dogs just fed upon the dead_ bodies. 
Missionaries to the number of forty 
visited, worked, and distributed in large 
districts all around. Three or four be- 
came sick arid two lost their lives in the 
work.” Returning to his starting point, 
the writer found, as he says, that “riot, 
rebellion, and bloodshed occurred here 
and in the cities around, during our 
absence.” 

About a year ago we were informed 
of the death by drowning of 2,000 per- 
sons at Hankow, China, when a sudden 
freshet swept down on the city and 
flowed over the great dikes which pro- 
tect it. The inhabitants were asleep in 
their homes and had but little chance of 
escape. Hankow is a city of 800,000 
inhabitants, situated at the junction of 
the Han with the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
about 450 miles west of Shanghai. 

These are a few leaves from the ex- 
perience of one of the oldest nations in 
the world. We are one of the newest. 
There is a proverb, rather too severe, 
perhaps, to quote, regarding the dear- 
ness of experience, but the necessity 
that a certain class of people shall learn 
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thereby. The important question for 
the American people is whether we be- 
long to that class. Lying before the 
writer is a speech made, about thirteen 
months ago, on an important occasion 
before an important body of men. The 
author of the speech was one of the two 
or three men in the United States who 
seem, at times, to possess more political 
power than the whole American people 
outside of themselves. He discussed 
the conservation of natural resources, 
including the forests. His speech is 
punctuated with “Laughter,” “Ap- 
plause,” “Applause and laughter,” etc. 
These expressions were called out by 
the orator’s quips and jibes at “‘political 
lumbermen,” “demagogic lumbermen” 
and “men who are friends of the peo- 
ple.” and at those who, in the next 
twenty years, would exhaust the forests 
of the Republic—maybe!” The whole 
speech is interesting as an anachronism. 
To those familiar with conservation 
problems, it suggests, let us say, the 
reincarnation and rehabilitation of the 
mummy of Rameses II. After ridicul- 
ing the idea of the possible destruction 
of our natural resources, he exclaims, 
amidst the laughter of his auditors, “I 
am not losing any sleep!” 

As regards the distinguished orator 
of that occasion, there appears to be lit- 
tle ground for loss of sleep. Our coun- 
try’s resources, together with his own 
private ones, will undoubtedly last out 
the span of life still remaining to him. 
Nevertheless, to American citizens who 
realize something of the place of Amer- 
ica in human history, and who maintain 
some measure of hope and ambition for 
its future, it will be worth while to 
look, through Mr. Willis’ photographs, 
at a nation which has actually run the 
course we are so rapidly running, and 
to contemplate the result. 
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How It Is Done 


SHORT time since a correspond- 
ent sent to CONSERVATION a clip- 
ping describing the final “clean-up” of 
the old Wright & Davis contract near 
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Hibbing, Minn. The writer well says: 
“This news item gives such a vivid pic- 
ture of the utter destruction and deso- 
lation of the ordinary logging methods 
that it seems to me it ought to be given 
a place in the columns of your journal, 
CONSERVATION, as this recital of actual 
conditions would, it seems to me, carry 
greater weight with your readers than 
many columns of preaching on the same 
subject.” 
The dispatch recites that 


To-day one of the greatest lumbering con- 
tracts in the history of Minnesota became 
history. The event marks the final passing 
of one of the state’s most famous timber 
tracts, known as the old Wright & Davis con- 
tract, drawn up more than seventeen years 
ago between Wright & Davis, of Michigan, 
and the Pine Tree Lumber Company of 
Minnesota. This contract covered the right 
to cut the timber on something like 250 
square miles of the finest pine land in the 
state, lying at the western end of St. Louis 
County and reaching into Itasca County. 


The Weyerhaeusers began logging this 
land in 1891. Hibbing was then not even a 
name, and the western end of the Mesabi 


range was unknown. There was not a white 
settler within miles. What is now the 
Great Northern right of way was built by 
the first logging camps as a logging road and 
was afterward sold to the Hill road. The 
whole country now, except for stumps, bare 
as a rock, was covered with great white and 
Norway pine. 

From the vast forest preserve the Weyer- 
haeusers have cut nearly a billion feet of 
lumber, paying out millions of dollars in car- 
rying on their operations. 

Not a merchantable log remains standing 
in the neighborhood. The last of the historic 
forest, about two train loads, lies cut and 
stacked along the tracks north of Nashwauk, 
a little village to the west of here. When 
these few remnants are shipped out, one of 
the greatest lumbering tracts in the world 
will have ceased to exist. 

The mineral rights were so'd to the Great 
Northern Railroad and it is from them that 
most of the mines of the Western Mesabi 
have been developed. The Hull-Rust, the 
biggest iron mine in the world, is on a part 
of this land. It has probably yielded more 
wealth than any similar piece of land in 
America. 


This is but a sample of the kind of 
work that has been in progress in the 
United States since the beginning of 
the lumbering era. From the stand- 
point of the business man who has gone 
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into lumbering, rather than into mining, 
railroading, merchandising, — stock- 
speculating, or what-not, there seems 
absolutely nothing about the situation 
to occasion comment. “Business is 
business.” Men enter business to make 
money. One way in which money has 
been made and in which some will prob- 
ably still be made is by buying up at a 
low figure a tract of timberland, clear- 
ing it, selling the timber, mineral rights, 
or anything else “thereunto appertain- 
ing’ and then, when the lemon has been 
well squeezed, discarding it and seeking 
new worlds to conquer. This is what, 
in Europe, Asia, Africa and the isles 
of the sea, as well as in America, men 
“on the make” have been doing in in- 
creasing measure since the beginning 
of our modern industrial era, say 200 
years ago. It is also quite in harmony 
with the methods frequently employed, 
in a measure at least under the forms 
of law, by Roman provincial governors, 
who were assigned choice territory 
nominally to “administer” but, from 
their own standpoint if not from that 
of the public, to exploit and plunder. 
Had such a governor failed to improve 
his opportunities to make a fortune out 
of his office, and left something worth 
while for his successor in the territory 
assigned him, to say nothing of the 
population presumably dependent for 
their livings upon the resources of that 
territory, he would, thereafter have 
been regarded by his contemporaries 
with cynical smiles, as a man incapable 
of appreciating a “good thing.” 

The policy pursued by Warren Hast- 
ings in India was similar in principle. 
He saw his chance, improved it, and 
expected the approval of those who ob- 
served how well he had taken care, not 
only of the interests of the company 
he served, but of himself. 

3ut sentiment sometimes changes. 
Verres, it will be recalled, realized this 
truth when, after listening to the first 
of the powerful orations by Cicero on 
his methods in Sicily, he found it advis- 
able to flee with his booty. Hastings, 
likewise, on returning to England dis- 
covered that public opinion in that 


country had undergone a “sea change, 
into something new and_ strange.” 
Methods which were once winked at 
or applauded now raised grave ques- 
tions. Under the eloquence of Burke, 
Fox, Sheridan and Grey the Hastings 
administration assumed an aspect wide- 
ly different from that in which it had 
hitherto been viewed. 

Indications are not wanting that a. 
similar change in public opinion regard- 
ing the conduct of private business is 
in progress in the United States and 
throughout the civilized world. It is 
probable that the Roosevelt administra- 
tion will stand in history as the land- 
mark indicating the beginning of this 
change in the United States. We read- 
ily remember the time when a “private 
business” was supposed to be a private 
concern pure and simple. The idea of 
operating it with a regard for the pub- 
lic well-being, or for the interests of 
posterity, was thought chimerical, senti- 
mental and unworthy of consideration 
by practical people. ‘“Money” was the 
one thing that “talked,’’ and each was 
supposed to get money, honestly, if he 
could, but nevertheless, to get it. If, 
in so doing, he manufactured plugged 
armor plate, sold goods infected with 
disease germs, “sweated” women and 
children in factories, or ravished the 
resources of a continent, it was the 
affair of no one save those immediately 
concerned. Even the individuals in- 
jured had little ground for complaint, 
because, if workers, they were “free” 
to work or desist, and if buyers, to buy 
the goods or leave them alone; while, 
as for the public, its interests were not 
to be seriously thought of. 

Are we not conscious, however, of 
the acceptance to-day by increasing 
numbers of a different viewpoint? Do 
we not now speak of “human re- 
sources” which must be conserved? Do 
we not admit that the rights of the 
public are, after all, paramount to the 
rights of the mere money-maker ; and 
do we not agree that future generations 
have rights which the present is bound 
to respect? If such be true, is it not 
probable that the day will come—is, in 
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fact, almost at hand—when such deeds 
as the Hibbing “clean-up,” or any other 
form of ruthless exploitation for the 
benefit of the profitmonger at the ex- 
pense of the community, present or to 
come, will be impossible? May the day 
hasten ! 
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* Developing’ Our Resources 


UCH potency is there in words. 
They are things to conjure with. 
In the mouth of the expert in linguistic 
ledgerdemain, the verbal prestidigitator, 
they become magic wands, or the 
philosopher’s stone, forsooth, whereby 
with a torch, Presto, change! Black be- 
comes white, evil is transformed into 
good and vice into virtue. 

These reflections are suggested by 
the glibness with which certain states- 
men speak of “developing” our re- 
sources. Conservation they are wary of. 
The earth exists for human use. In its 
raw, crude state, it is unavailable for 
such use. To render it available it 
must be “developed.” Conservation, 
however, in the view of these solons, 
impedes development—therefore, away 
with it! 

Now development, of course, has its 
place. A virgin prairie sod may be de- 
veloped into a fertile field by ploughing, 
harrowing, etc. A swamp may be de- 
veloped by the withdrawal of its surplus 
waters, a desert by the application of 
adequate water to its surface, and a 
jungle by clearing. Wild beasts may 
be developed into useful domestic ani- 
mals, and wild plants, even the thorny 
cactus, into agencies for supplying the 
wants of man. Streams, by dredging, 
canalization, etc., may be developed into 
agencies of human service; and so on 
through the category. 

But over against “development”’ are 
certain other processes with which the 
race should now be fairly familiar. 
When war made slaves in Rome plenty 
and cheap, it was thought good business 
to put a slave through at a brisk pace, 
exhaust his energies, discard him and 
buy another at the nearest slave-market. 
The policy of Legree, at a later day, of 


“wearing out and buying more” will be 
recalled. In his Constitutional History 
of the United States Von Holst tells us 
that southern overseers were interested 
chiefly in a single crop; they, in the pur- 
suit of their personal gain, therefore, 
rapidly exhausted the soil, thus necessi- 
tating the “land hunger” which forced 
the South into Mexican wars, at- 
tempted annexations of Cuba, Kansas- 
Nebraska struggles, and the like, until 
an issue once local became national. In 
Rome, for example under Justinian, in 
Old France and elsewhere, the function 
of tax collecting was left to “farmers,” 
so-called, whose business was to furnish 
the state a specified lump sum of cash, 
and whose privilege it was to appro- 
priate whatever else might “stick to 
their fingers” in the process—with re- 
sults well remembered. 

The similarity between these forms 
of activity and those whereby, in our 
own country in recent years, money- 
grabbers have heaped to themselves 
millions can be discerned. Like the 
modern “land-skinner,” the old-time 
slave-slayer or tax-farmer may have 
laid to himself the sweet unction that 
he was a “developer of the country.” 
The impartial observer need no more 
be deceived by the ene case than by 
the other. Development calls out pow- 
ers hitherto latent in the thing devel- 
oped, it increases the capacity of that 
thing for usefulness, it enlarges its life 
and multiplies its possibilities for good. 
The other thing, which word-jugglers 
would make respectable, operates in 
exactly the opposite way. For power it 
substitutes impotence and for beauty 
ugliness; it turns Edens into deserts, 
and diminishes the sum total of the 
world’s wealth. 

To call such work “development” is 
to do violence to the language; it is to 
wrest words from their true significance 
and use, and prostitute them to con- 
fusion of thought and the dis-service of 
man. The evil thing which, by a wordy 
sleight-of-hand, the statesmen in ques- 
tion would justify, is no more develop- 
ment than the burning of Rome or 
Chicago, the shooting down of 10,000 
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men on a battle-field, or the earthquakes 
of San Francisco or Sicily were devel- 
opments. 

Individuals, it is true, may grow rich 
by the processes in question, but indi- 
viduals have likewise grown rich by 
such calamities as those named. It is 
high time that statesmen occupied them- 
selves with other considerations than 
those pertaining to the enrichment of a 
few individuals. The statesman, as his 
name implies, is supposed to be the 
state's man—the representative of the 
community, and of the public’s interests. 
As such, it ill becomes him to sacrifice 
those interests that a few masters, not 
of the art of development but of that of 
exploitation, may heap to themselves 
ill-gotten fortunes which mean the im- 
poverishment of the human race till the 
end of time. 


we Me 


The Community Must Care for Itself 


ND still we hear the lumberman 

condemned! Usually from people 
new to the forestry idea, and beginning 
for the first time to realize the tre- 
mendous havoc wrought by wood- 
users and des’royers, comes the protest 
against “private greed,” “lack of pub- 
lic spirit” and the “vandalism” of the 
lumberman. 

We need to remember that the lum- 
berman is very much like other people. 
He is in business, as are others. Busi- 
ness is conducted for profit. Those 
who conform to business requirements 
win; those who fail to do so, lose. 
Competition, insofar as it still sur- 
vives, takes care of that. 

In his speech at the Annual Meeting 
of The American Forestry Association, 
Mr. Elliott of Pennsylvania emphasized 
this point. “The lumberman,” he de- 
clared, “is no fool.” He utilizes what 
he can sell. “If you buy from him all 
the wood there is that grows on the 
trees, the stump and even up to the 
twigs * * * he will clear it all out 
* * * and if you want to buy the 
hole the stump stood in, he would sell 
you that * * * He is willing to 


sell you everything he can. You can 
go into some parts of the country where 
there is a demand for all of the wood, 
and you will find that they will strip 
the forests clean; the lumberman goes 
in and gets all that he can get out of 
the saw logs; the tie man follows him; 
the paper pulp man follows him; and 
the acid factory man follows him, and 
there is nothing left bigger than my 
arm.” Elsewhere, where there is no 
market for pulpwood, railroad ties or 
acid factory wood, the lumberman is 
forced to leave what he cannot sell. 

But the novice asks, How are public 
interests then to be cared for? If the 
lumberman’s private interests lead him 
to desolate the forests and to leave the 
ground covered with tops and high 
stumps, or to strip slopes and occasion 
floods, what shall the public do? 

Very good. Such questions inevi- 
tably force themselves to the front. 
We are not likely to consider them too 
much. 

The answer is, The public must not 
look to the individual for its protection ; 
instead, it must look to itself. Its power 
is far superior to that of any individ- 
ual. Its capacity for self-protection ex- 
ceeds that of any man or collection of 
men. If it will not care for its own 
affairs, it deserves to suffer, and will 
suffer. We have long been taught that 
the individual should not expect the 
community to carry him; much less 
should the community expect the indi- 
vidual to carry it. The individual has 
his own affairs to attend to; if the 
affairs of the community are not to be 
ignored, as they too long have been 
ignored, if they are not to be trodden 
into the mire, as in countless instances 
has been their fate, the community must 
assert itself; it must study its own case, 
consider the grounds of its own well- 
being and then, without hysteria, with- 
out undue haste, without rancor, but 
calmly, coolly, resolutely and energet- 
ically proceed to mind its own business 
and protect its own interests. In this 
way, and in this way only will its prob- 
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lems be solved and the rights of the 
present generation and of future gen- 
erations be conserved. 


Biltmore Forest Fire 


N APRIL 8 and 9 disastrous fires 

occurred in the forests on the Van- 
derbilt estate near Ashevile, N. C. The 
fire destroyed immensely — valuable 
groves of young poplars on a 10,000- 
acre reforested tract of the Biltmore 
estate and then swept over 20,000 acres 
of virgin forest on the Pisgah Reserve, 
causing enormous damage. 

It is reported that people living near 
the preserve fought the fire desperately, 
both from a kindly desire to aid Mr. 
Vanderbilt and with the hope of saving 
their own property, which was endan- 
gered by showers of sparks. As often, 
however, as the fire was extinguished 
in one place, other fires sprang up at 
different points. The latter, it is be- 
lieved, were set by incendiaries who, it 
is supposed, had become offended by 
some of the forest employees, or be- 
cause they had been prevented from 
hunting and fishing on the Vanderbilt 
preserve. 

Incendiary forest fires are not un- 
known. The fires at Biltmore, if ac- 
tually due to incendiaries, seem to have 
been attributed to spite. In CoNsERva- 
TION for March (page 175) instances 
were given of other forest fires kindled 
by incendiaries. These fires, however, 
were attributed to economic motives. 
People fired the woods in order to ob- 
tain work and wages in extinguishing 
the fires. On a visit to Biltmore, a 
year ago last fall, the writer was told 
that such fires were not unknown in 
that region. Broadly viewed, of course, 
such methods are expensive. They 
suggest Charles Lamb’s story of the 
origin of roast pig, according to which 
a man would burn a house in order to 
roast a pig. Later, however, less ex- 
pensive methods of preparing this spe- 
cies of food were devised. Likewise, it 


would seem that civilized society. could 
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find more economical methods of em- 
ploying workers than that of leaving 
them to destroy immensely valuable 
property that they may be paid a pit- 
tance for saving a remnant of it. How- 
ever, it is encouraging to observe that 
rewards are being offered at Biltmore 
for evidence leading to the conviction 
of the incendiaries, and that public 
opinion seems to be ready to deal vigor- 
ously with them if found. 


Private Interests Protecting against Fire 


M* KELLOGG’S statement in his. 
paper, “What Forest Conservation 
Means,” regarding protection work by 
private agencies is interesting. While 
appealing for state action, backed by 
ample funds, he pleads also for coopera- 
tion with timberland owners, and _ in- 
stances what some such owners have 
done. ‘Four forest protective associa- 
tions in northern Idaho, for instance, 
organized in accordance with the laws 
of that state, protected a million and a 
quarter acres of forest land and kept 
the damage down to a comparatively 
small amount.” 

Evidently private individuals and 
agencies can do things in this field. 
Furthermore, in the instance quoted, 
they have not hesitated to spend money. 
The cost to these associations of this 
protection was four cents per acre. 
How much this is relatively may be 
inferred from the accompanying state- 
ment that the Forest Service had but 
one and one-half cents per acre to 
spend upon the National Forests for all 
kinds of work and administration, in- 
cluding fire fighting. 

Such action by private individuals 
and agencies should be _ recognized 
and encouraged. At the same time, we 
must not err by supposing that it will 
cover the whole case. The public can- 
not shirk its responsibility and shoulder 
the burden of protection against fire 
off upon individuals. It must do its 
own work, or expect to see that work 
remain unperformed. 
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Far-away Forestry 


- OUR news columns will be found 

a paragraph on forestry in Hawaii. 
Other matter at hand indicates the deep 
interest of the women of that country 
in forestry and conservation. 

Far to the southwest of Hawaii, in 
the latitude of South Africa, is New 
Zealand, a country which, in some re- 
spects, is to-day the most remarkable 
in the world. 

A century and a half ago its inhabi- 
tants were living in the Stone Age. 
Among them to-day are some who 
vividly remember the taste of human 
flesh and who, like the Israelites in 
the desert, yearning for the fleshpots, 
leeks, and garlic of Egypt, still hanker 
after “‘long-pig,’ as this particular 
species of meat is jocosely called by 
them. 

New Zealand was discovered by Tas- 
man in 1642, explored by Captain Cook 
in 1769, first visited by English mission- 
aries in 1814, annexed to the British 
Empire in 1840, partially pacified in 
1848, and, finally, in 1870; it was given 
its first constitution in 1852; it held its 
first parliamentary session in 1854; 
opened its first railway in 1863, and, 
about that time, entered upon its won- 
derful career of innovation, progress, 
and prosperity. 

In 1890, through a combination of 
farmers and workingmen, occurred the 
political overturn whereby the control 
of the government passed from the 
conservatives to the progressives. Since 
that time has come the movement for 
the nationalization of land, including 
state resumption of large estates, the 
progressive taxation of land values, in- 
comes and inheritances, the checking of 
panics through government control and 
guarantee of bank issues, the national- 
ization of credit, with government loans 
to farmers, merchants, and working- 
men, the advanced governmental stand 
on the labor question, including the cre- 
ation of a minister of labor with a seat 
in the cabinet, the establishment of gov- 
ernment life and accident insurance and 
old-age pensions, government owner- 
ship of patents, made available to the 
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public at reasonable rates, government 
operation of coal mines, national own- 
ership of railroads and telegraphs, mu- 
nicipal ownership of water, gas, elec- 
tric, and street car plants, equal suf- 
frage, direct nominations, hearing and 
questioning of candidates, voting by 
mail, and, in general, the inauguration 
of a political system which makes the 
boss and machine impossible, and gov- 
ernment by the people not “an irides- 
cent dream,” but a fact. 

In view of the advanced ground 
taken by New Zealand on such ques- 
tions as are above indicated, we are pre- 
pared for the statement that that coun- 
try maintains a progressive state forest 


policy. Says Prof. Frank Parsons 
in his book, “The Story of New 


Zealand” (p. 143): 

“The splendid forests of New Zealand 
had for years been subject to a rapid 
process of destruction by forest fires 
and commercial vandalism. It became 
evident that the supply of timber would 
not last many decades if something 
were not done to check the wastes and 
losses. Moreover, the rainfall and 
river sources of wide districts were be- 
ing seriously affected; and in many 
places on the mountain slopes where 
the soil was thin the removal of the 
trees left it at the mercy of the storms, 
which washed it away, leaving the 
rocks entirely bare, undoing in a few 
months the whole results of nature's 
soil-building carried on through ages 
of the past. 

“To stop these evils a forest act was 
passed in 1885 to provide for the res- 
ervation of state forests and the con- 
trol and management of them by the 
government.” 

The preamble of the act recites that 
it is “expedient to make provision for 
setting apart areas of forest land in 
New Zealand as state forests, and to 
subject the same to skilled manage- 
ment and proper control in order 
thereby to prevent undue waste of tim- 
ber, and to provide timber for future 
industrial purposes, and to provide for 
the proper conservation of climatic con- 
ditions by the preservation of forest 
growth in elevated situations.” 
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Professor Parsons continues : 

“The law authorized the Commis- 
sioner of State Forests to establish 
schools of forestry and agriculture, 
grant licenses to cut timber, and take 
measures to preserve and improve the 
forests of the colony. 

“The government in recent years has 
shown an ever-increasing interest in 
the preservation of the forests and the 
planting of trees. In the financial 
statement presented to parliament, July, 
1902, the acting Premier said: 


‘*In pursuance of the decision of the gov- 
ernment that the remaining areas of forest 
in the colony should be conserved and dealt 
with in a systematic manner, the government 
have under consideration the whole ques- 
tion of how best to deal with this impor- 
tant matter. Special attention is being given 
to the reservation of all forest upon the 
mountains and higher table-lands to insure 
the maintenance of rivers and streams, the 
gradual distribution of rainfall, the protec- 
tion of the surface of the country from 
degradation, and the prevention of the de- 
struction of lands in the valleys or their 
deterioration by the deposit of detritus, 
whilst maintaining the climatic equilibrium, 
protecting the native flora and fauna, and 
doing all that is possible to preserve the 
beautiful scenery for which the colony is 
famed. On a smaller scale, scenic effect is 
being attended to by the reservation of forest 
lands in gorges and on river banks and the 
higher portions of the colony, so as to pre- 
serve all places of natural beauty which 
serve to make New Zealand attractive, espe. 
cially from a tourist point of view. * * 
The government also have in Se eileen 
a large expansion of tree-planting opera- 
tions; and it is fortunate that we possess 
a large area of land in the central district 
of the North Island which, though not well 
adapted for agricultural and pastoral pur- 
poses, is believed, as the result of trial 
plantations, to be well suited to the growth 
of vast forests of specially selected and val- 
uable trees.’’ 


A letter in American Industries, pub- 
lished three years later than the book 
above quoted (May 1, 1907), says, 
among other things: “New Zealand is 
having a period of great prosperity 
on account of the high prices it is 
receiving for its principal articles of 
export. Agriculture and mining are 
the pursuits which are turning in the 


money.” We may well believe that the 


conservation of the forests, and the in- 
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terests connected with them, bear their 
full share in producing and maintain- 
ing this prosperity; and it should re- 
quire no prophetic vision to foresee the 
advantage which might accrue to the 
United States or, in fact, to any other 
nation which, in the midst of the pres- 
ent forest holocaust, would conserve its 
stock, and deliberately and systematic- 
ally set about producing an additional 
stock for its own future use, and for 
sale to other peoples when, as Secre- 
tary Wilson predicts, trees shall have 
become “as scarce as diamonds.” 


wo 
Forest Taxation Again 


L IKE Banquo’s ghost, the question 
of forest taxation will not down. 
We know that things can be taxed out 
of existence; that many things, as win- 
dows in Old France, date trees in 
Egypt, and dogs and saloons with us, 
have thus been eliminated. We know 
that forests are being taxed out of ex- 
istence in this country every day. And 
we know that the irrational system of 
taxation which produces this effect 
must give place to a rational system. 
May the day of transition hasten! 

The National Conservation Commis- 
sion has taken up the question of forest 
taxation. It insists that more equi- 
table methods of taxing forest lands 
should be introduced. To facilitate the 
adoption of such methods it dis- 
tinguishes sharply between the land and 
the crop growing upon the land. Each 
of these it would tax; each it would 
tax upon its value. The land it would 
tax annually; the crop but once. The 
value of the land it would determine 
by the value of its annual timber prod- 


uct. The value of the timber would, of 
course, be determined by its market 
price. 


The time recommended for taxing 
the timber is the time of harvesting it. 
This is the one and only time when it 
brings actual revenue to its owner; 
this is the time when the tax can easily 
be paid. By collecting the tax at this 
time only the owner is not driven, as 
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often now, to harvest his crop prema- 
turely. He waits until it has ripened, 
cuts it, markets it and out of the pro- 
ceeds pays his timber tax. 

What proceeding could be more ra- 
tional than this? Why persecute the 
owner with annual taxes into destroy- 
ing a property which, in the interests 
of the community, may need to be pre- 
served? Why, though the forest be 
one which may be cut without damage 
to the public interests, should the owner 
be forced by annual taxation to hurry 
it upon the market before it has ma- 
tured? 

This method of taxing cut-over lands 
seems peculiarly appropriate. The an- 
nual value upon which such lands 
would be taxed would be slight. The 
owner would pay no tax at all until the 
harvest time, many years deferred. The 
tax burden would thus be light. In 
consequence he could well afford to 
hold the cut-over lands for reforesta- 
tion. 

What objection can be found to this 
system of taxation? Should there be 
any, CONSERVATION will be glad to see 
it and give it publicity. 
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A Tree as a Landowner 


PECIAL attention is called to the 

brief story in this issue entitled 
“A Tree Lover.” Here, indeed, we 
find a unique, though evidently not 
new, method of protecting a tree from 
the menace of man. Great are the 
“rights of property!” In their name 
what has not, hitherto, been accom- 
plished? Here is instanced a case in 
which the rights of landed proprietor- 
ship are bestowed upon a tree. By 
formal title the tree is made the legal 
owner “of itself and of all lands within 
eight feet of it on all sides.” And for 
a hundred years this deed has stood, 
and so has the tree. In all the dignity 
of a property owner, with “its feet on 
the ground,” and in it as well, it lifts 
its head toward heaven and braves not 
only the elements, but, more dangerous 
still, man and his municipality. 
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Why have we not here a suggestion? 
Are there not other trees, great and 
noble, which might and should be pro- 
tected in this way? Think of the giant 
redwoods, the Big Trees of Califor- 
nia—trees which have survived almost 
the entire period of recorded human 
history yet, in many instances, are now 
subject to the greed, the need, or the 
caprice of man! Think of “Charter 
Oaks,” of “Independence Elms” and 
other historic trees, living or dead! Why 
may not the method adopted by Judge 
Jackson be exactly the method whereby 
such monuments may be preserved to 
live out their allotted time, though that 
be yet centuries long, and render their 
service to mankind ? 


yw ue ow 
President Taft for Conservation 


R. GIFFORD PINCHOT, Chief of 

the United States Forest Service, 
has recently issued the following state- 
ment regarding the administration’s at- 
titude toward National Forests and the 
work of the Forest Service: 


Any statement that President Taft is not 
in sympathy with forestry and the conserva- 
tion movement is without foundation. On the 
contrary, I am authorized by the President to 
say that he is in entire sympathy with the 
forest policy and the conservation policy as 
already developed and stands behind them. 

This statement is wholly unecessary to 
those acquainted with the real situation. It 
is made only in answer to the large numbers 
of questions asked me during my recent trip 
through the West and since my return. 
These questions had to do with rumors to the 
general effect that the administration is out 
of sympathy with the forest policy and the 
conservation policy. In order to set these 
rumors at rest by an authoritative statement 
of what I already knew to be the fact, I 
thought it best to lay them before President 
Taft. Accordingly, it is with his authority that 
I make the above statement. 

I am also authorized by the President to 
deny categorically the story that great areas 
are to be thrown out of the National Forests 
by presidential proclamation. The only pos- 
sible basis for such a rumor that I have been 
able to discover lies in certain plans adopted 
by the Forest Service months ago. These 
plans were in accord with lines of policy 
long recognized and established. They were 
approved by Secretary Wilson and they pro- 
vided for a careful examination and mapping 
of the boundaries of the National Forests 
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and of the character of the land, and the 
timber and other growth, along these bound 
aries. 

Repeated charges, well known to be base- 
less by those actually acquainted with the 
situation on the ground, have been made, 
that the National Forests contain vast areas 
of agricultural land. Whatever agricultural 
lands may be found along the boundaries will 
be restored to entry, for one of the strongest 
desires of the Forest Service now and in the 
past is that any agricultural lands which 
may have been included in National Forests 
should be open to use for agricultural pur- 
poses. Indeed, this is already provided for 
in the Act of June 11, 1906. The Forest 
Service undertook the mapping of the Na- 
tional Forest boundaries on its own initiative 
in the regular line of its work and in pur- 
suance of general plans laid years ago. 

I have been greatly interested, but not at 
all surprised by the persistent circulation of 
these rumors. President Taft’s statement to 
me, coupled with his authority to make it 
public, should set them at rest once and for 
all. The present administration is in the 
fullest sympathy with forestry and conserva- 
tion. Friends of these movements should 
recognize their obligation to the President 
for his prompt and direct support. 


That friends of conservation should 
be deeply interested in the attitude of 
the President toward the question 
they have so much at heart was to be 
expected. The strong stand taken by 
President Roosevelt, his earnest and 
frequent utterances and, better still, his 
aggressive policy, have brought a large 
and increasing body to the point where 
they expect, and are disposed to insist, 
not only that no backward steps shall 
be taken, but that a vigorous forward 
policy shall in every way be promoted. 

President Roosevelt’s policy was thor- 
oughgoing, and it continued to the end of 
his administration. Notwithstanding the 
congressional attempt, about a year ago, 
to check the extension of National For- 
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ests—met, as will be remembered, by a 
very material enlargement of those for- 
ests by the President before he signed 
the bill limiting the executive power— 
one. of the last official acts of President 
Roosevelt was the signing of procla- 
mations creating additions to National 
Forests in Nevada, South Dakota, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico and Arizona, ag- 
gregating 26,761,626 acres, thus bring- 
ing the total National Forest area up to 
194,500,053 acres. 

On this matter, as on some others, 
President Taft has been much less out- 
spoken than his distinguished prede- 
cessor, and the question arose in many 
minds as to what might be expected. 
The abolition of the National Conserva- 
tion Commission was a severe shock to 
the friends of conservation, though this 
act is attributed, not to the President, 
but to Congress. Still, a strong, earn- 
est word from the White House was 
awaited with deep interest. Such a state- 
ment, in part, was found in the Presi- 
dent’s letter of March 24, reported in 
our news columns, to Mr. John Hays 
Hammond, of the Joint Engineering 
Societies. In this the President says: 
“T have already pledged the administra- 
tion to as full support as possible to 
the policy (of the conservation of the 
natural resources of the country), and 
[ am glad to renew my expression of 
sympathy with the movement.” The 
statement issued by Forester Pinchot 
adds, in point of fullness, to the above ; 
and when, as is expected, the President 
makes, in his coming message to Con- 
gress, a full and formal declaration, it 
is believed that all fear of indifference 
on this subject on the part ofthe pres- 
ent administration will be set at rest. 
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Engineers Meet 


The spring meeting of The American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers will be held at 
the New Willard Hotel in Washington, D. C., 
on May 5-7, 1909. 


ye ye oo 
A Forest Congress in Chicago 


At a recent meeting, the board of direct- 
ors of The American Forestry Association 
by resolution agreed to hold a forestry con- 
gress in Chicago next November. A committee 
on arrangements and promotion was created 
consisting of Messrs. C. A. Marsh, of Chi- 
cago, chairman; William L. Hall, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and George V. Markham, of St. 
Louis. This committee was authorized to 
increase its number to nine and to appoint 
such auxiliary committees as may, in its 
judgment, be deemed desirable. 
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For the Appalachian Bill Next Session 


Woodland and Roadside points out that it 
has been demonstrated that “a bill primarily 
designed to nationalize the Appalachian 
Mountain forests can be passed in the House 
of Representatives as well as in the Senate. 
There is reason to believe that this will be 
true of the Sixty-first as of the Sixtieth Con- 
gress. At last there is a strong, well-organized 
body of active friends of the measure in both 
houses—men pledged to do their utmost to 
secure the enactment of a workable law that 
will meet the needs and demands of the peo- 
ple of the eastern United States; and House 
and Senate are on record. This has been made 
possible by the great public awakening that, 
beginning in New England and the South, 
has won friends and supporters throughout 
the United States. If success is to come 
ultimately this public sentiment must be 
strengthened and kept at work. There is 
no longer, as there was until a year or two 
ago, apathy among our friends in Congress. 
We must hold up their hands if their efforts 
are to succeed. The opposition will be strong 
in the present House, as the vote of March 
I showed it to be in that which has just 
expired. In the Senate there is a group of 
Rocky Mountain Senators, hostile to the for- 
est policy of the Government, inimical to 
eastern interests, who will do anything in 
their power to defeat any measure of this 
kind. This winter they had the advantage 


of time—or the lack of it. Otherwise the 
Weeks bill would have become a law. If a 
measure can be agreed upon by the Senate 
and House committees and brought forward 
early enough in the first regular session of 
the present Congress there is a strong proba- 
bility that it can be passed. We must make 
that probability an actuality.” 
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What Children Can Do for a Cause 


Mrs. John Dozier Pou, an active worker 
for civic improvement in the Georgia Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, is a thorough believer 
in having the cooperation of the children. 

“If you desire enthusiasm,” insists Mrs. 
Pou, “go to the children; if you wish a 
changed condition of affairs, get the chil- 
dren’s cooperation, and if we are planning 
for a higher standard of city housekeeping let 
us educate the children in future citizenship.” 

“If an appreciation of forests and forest 
preservation is ever to become general, pub- 
lic sentiment must be aroused, and the most 
comprehensive way of accomplishing the re- 
sult is to educate the children of the public 
schools and, through them, their parents.”— 
Louise Klein Miller, Curator of School Gar- 
dens, Cleveland. 
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What the American Civic Association Does 

“Few persons realize the vast amount of 
commendable work that the American Civic 
Association has accomplished. Its successful 
campaign against the commercial spoliation 
of Niagara Falls brought its activity into 
wider acquaintance, but it has achieved much 
in a minor way which has gone without loud 
hurrah or advertisement. 

“Such an organization should command 
the good will, if not the practical assistance, 
of all who have pride in the town where they 
live."—The Pittsburg Post. 
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Work on the Coast 


Mr. Frank H. Lamb writes: 

“We have been quite actively at work here 
on the coast during the past two months try- 
ing to get some allowances from the legisla- 
tures. The Oregon legislature has adjourned 
without securing anything we desire. We 
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have hopes, however, of getting $46,400 from 
the Washington legislature, besides getting 
an amendment from the land laws which will 
allow the state to handle its timberlands on a 
forestry basis. In Idaho we are able to se- 
cure certain amendments to the forest fire 
laws which strengthen the work there, and 
in Montana, I am advised, it is possible we 
will be able to secure provisions for fire 
patrol] and also the adoption of forestry prin- 
ciples to the handling of state timberlands.” 
WM 


Maine Commission Reports Log Rules 


The Maine state legislature in 1907 ap- 
pointed a commission of three, with the for- 
est commissioner, an ex officio fourth mem- 
ber, to investigate the methods of scaling 
logs and lumber and to report to the next 
legislature. On this commission William J. 
Lanigan, of Waterville, Fred A. Gilbert and 
Hosea B. Buck, of Bangor, and Edgar E. 
Ring, forest commissioner, of Orono, were 
appointed by Governor Cobb. 

It is a commission of practical business 
men from wood-using industries. After 
holding hearings in the different lumbering 
districts of Maine, the following conclusions 
were reported in substance: 

“The method of measuring manufactured 
lumber seems satisfactory and no change is 
recomended. 

“The lack of uniformity in methods of 
scaling logs leads to great confusion and gen- 
eral dissatisfaction on the different rivers 
in Maine. 

“The log rules in use, especially the New 
Hampshire and the Maine or Holland rules, 
give fair results only for short logs, but are 
unsatisfactory for longer logs. 

“The board foot is not the proper unit for 
log measure since it is relevant only in case 
of lumber manufacture, but entirely irrele- 
vant in pulp, staves, veneer, and other in- 
dustries. 

“The cubic foot should be the unit of 
neasure, and each manufacturer should 
calculate the product he could manufacture 
in board feet, pounds of pulp, number of 
staves and square feet of veneer, and fix the 
price accordingly. 

“The contract logger figuring in cubic 
feet would then be paid according to the 
weight he handles, whether the logs are large 
or small. In contracting by the thousand 
board feet, as is now done, he handles a 
larger weight of small logs per thousand 
than of large logs. 

“The commission recommends the substi- 
tution of a cubic foot caliper rule as the 
legal rule for Maine, arguing that besides 
applying to all industries involved it would 
aid economical logging and full utilization 
of material.” 

It is very evident that if log measurement 
is to be standardized for the entire country 
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the cubic foot caliper rule applied at the 
middle of the log will be applicable for all 
states, all industries, all species, whatever 
their taper, and for long logs as well as short 
logs. While the volume is not entirely exact 
by the middle diameter method for very 
long logs, the error is very small in favor 
of the buyer. But it gives by far the better 
result in comparison with end diameter 
measurement, even when the latter method 
makes allowance for “rise” or taper. 

If the Maine legislature adopts the rule 
recommended, the lumbermen and foresters. 
say the state will be setting a standard rule 
that may be followed with profit by all the 
other states. 
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Developments in Colorado 


Says the Financial Age, of New York: 

“The Empire Water and Power Company, 
which has in contemplation a large power 
development project near Colorado Springs, 
Colo., has secured an additional 320 acres of 
land, adjacent to reservoir sites on the north 
slopes of Pike’s Peak, making its total 
holdings 1,200 acres. 

“Fifty thousand acres of semi-arid land in 
Kiowa and Prowers Counties, Colorado, will 
be reclaimed by irrigation as a result of a 
contract recently let by the Chivington Canal 
Company. The cost will be $200,000. Colo- 
rado Springs men are largely interested in 
the company.” 
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Alabama's Resources 


“Announcement is made in Montgomery,. 
Ala., that for the first time in the history 
of Alabama, a prospectus of the state’s re- 
sources, agricultural, mineral, commercial 
and otherwise, has been compiled. A book, 
containing over 600 pages, has been drafted 
by the state department of agriculture, im 
which every phase of Alabama life and in- 
dustry is described. The book is now in the 
hands of the printers, and will be issued 
during the coming fortnight to the public. 

“*The Handbook:of Alabama’ it is called. 
Every county has its history, its develop- 
ment, and its possessions set forth at length, 
and every one of the state’s numerous 
sources of wealth and development are de- 
scribed. 

“The department of agriculture has beem 
occupied in the compilation of the book for 
more than a year, the officials and those 
aiding the attaches of the department work- 
ing on the volume at odd hours. As it is, 
it represents a comprehensive description of 
the state, and the advantages which the state 
affords. 

“It is not an advertising bulletin, but a 
book to instruct Alabamians and others in 
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the marvelous possessions and wealth which 
lie within its boundaries. It contains bits 
of history, even politics; in all, it is a book 
which covers Alabama, and its rise and 
development since its admission into the 
Union, with stress laid.upon its present pros- 
perous condition, and its promise for the 
future.”—The Tradesman, Chattanooga. 
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President Van Hise for Conservation 


In an address on April 7 before the Wis- 
consin Commandery of the Loyal Legion, 
President Chas. R. Van Hise, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, said: 

“From the point of view of our descend- 
ants, this question is more _ important 
than any political or social one upon 
which we are now engaged. It is also now 
pressing, for our unnecessary losses are 
already irremediable and the situation is 
growing steadily worse. 

“For many years the voice of the scientist 
has been raised for conservation; but his 
voice has been a voice in the wilderness. 
I believe that the work which ex-President 
Roosevelt has done for the conservation of 
natural resources will mark him among the 
future generations as one of the greatest 
statesmen of any time.” 

President Van Hise traced the history 
of the conservation movement from its in- 
ception in ex-President Roosevelt’s first 
White House conference, May 13, 1908, 
pointing out that since then thirty-seven 
state conservation commissions have been 
appointed and forty-seven, representing the 
large national organizations, have been 
formed. 

“Our most fundamental duty,” he declared, 
‘is to transmit the heritage of our natural 
resources to our descendants as nearly in- 
tact as posible. The future of the Nation is 
safe only when small and large holders alike 
shall administer their trusts primarily for 
the benefit of the people now living and for 
succeeding generations, rather than for them- 
selves.” 


‘ 
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Counties Committee Meeting 
(Special for CoNSERVATION ) 


California is the first state to take up in 
systematic manner the subject of conserva- 
tion of its natural resources, and on May 8, 
at the eleventh semi-annual meeting of the 
counties committee of the California Promo- 
tion Committee, to be held at Del Monte, 
the theme of the meeting will be “Conserva- 
tion in California.” Papers will be read by 
such men as F. H. Newell, Director of the 
United States Reclamation Service; W J 
McGee, secretary of the National Conserva- 
tion Commission; members of the National 


Commission and heads of great departments 
such as Forestry and Mining of California. 

This meeting will not be content, how- 
ever, to simply hear and discuss papers. It 
will act, as that is one of the features of 
the semi-annual meetings of the committee. 
The findings of the gathering will be put 
in concrete form, applicable to legislative 
action, and the committee will take active 
interest in furthering such matters as will 
best serve the state’s interest. These meet- 
ings are attended by representatives of about 
200 commercial organizations of all parts of 
the state, every county having representa- 
tives, and the sentiment expressed is the 
crystalized sentiment of the entire state. 

California’s rivers, forests, lands and mines 
have never been under a systematic con- 
servation idea, but following the meeting at 
Del Monte it is expected that a complete 
outline of work will be formulated which 
will enable the state officials to work to the 
great benefit of California’s natural re- 
sources. Much interest centers in the meet- 
ing owing to the fact that it is directly in 
line with the ideas formulated at the meet- 
ing called by President Roosevelt, and at- 
tended by the governors of nearly all the 
states. 


wow 
Missouri's Forests 


Says the St. Louis, Mo., Globe-Democrat: 

“Nature has bestowed upon the 70,000 
square miles of Missouri rich and varied 
gifts, and they will not diminish if they are 
handled on the right economic system. On 
the other hand, they will certainly be de- 
stroyed if not protected by forethought and 
wise methods. When forests are slashed off 
wastefully, something more than timber is 
wiped out. Floods are increased and the 
climate itself is affected. A farmer whose 
soil washes away loses his working basis: 
Every desert place in the paths of civiliza- 
tion tells its story of a wanton waste of the 
forests. The mischief may be quickly done. 
Only ten years ago the wooded area in Mis- 
souri was estimated at 41,000 square miles, or 
sixty per cent. Now the forest area is stated 
to be 27,000 square miles, or thirty-nine per 
cent. The lumber production in Missouri 
during the last decade has averaged at least 
600,000,000 feet a year. At this rate com- 
paratively little would be left in another ten 
years. Thereafter the state’s lumber output 
would cease to be reckoned in a large way. 
Yet, properly conserved, it would last for- 
ever. 
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Massachusetts Women for Conservation 
Woman’s share in the solution of the great 


problems of conservation and forestry was 
outlined vividly to a representative gather- 
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ing of women this afternoon at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club. The meeting was called 
by the forestry department of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and was presided over by Mrs. Mary L. 
Tucker, who is chairman of that department. 

The first speaker called upon was Mrs. 
Emmons Crocker, vice-president of the 
Woman’s National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, and she spoke especially on the ‘“Con- 
servation of Waterways.” Mrs. Crocker 
has just returned from Louisiana, which is 
the home of the waterways movement, and 
is deeply interested in the development of 
this movement in Massachusetts. She said 
that the question of waterways, the conser- 
vation of water, is inseparable from the 
question of forestry. One is dependent upon 
the other and they are completely inter- 
woven, but in Massachusetts it is all “for- 
estry,” while in the South it is all “water.” 
They go together and must be so recognized, 
and the problem will not be solved properly 
before it becomes a national movement. 

The next speaker was Prof. Frank W. 
Rane, the state forester. He discussed for- 
estry management and_ reforestation in 
Massachusetts, and outlined the campaign 
of education which has been followed in 
recent years to develop public interest in 
the subject. He showed that each town is 
now equipped with a forest warden through 
whom the people may be reached and much 
work accomplished. There is a very much 
improved system for fighting forest fires, a 
subject on which the forestry department 
will issue a special bulletin shortly. 

Edwin A. Start, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association, discussed 
“Shade Tree Problems,” considering the 
shade tree as a municipal asset and its recog- 
nition and valuation under the law in Massa- 
chusetts. He spoke of the duties of the tree 
warden and the importance of the office, of 
the danger to shade trees from lumbering, 
gas, wires, horses, poor soil, insect pests and 
disease, all of which the tree warden must 
combat, and he urged the duty of the citizen 
to aid in electing a competent man to the 
office in his town, and then to assist him in 
enforcing the law. Here, the speaker sug- 
gested, was an important work for the wom- 
en’s clubs. Mr. Start closed with some re- 
marks in regard to the larger tasks of for- 
estry and the relation of the Massachusetts 
Forestry Association to the great work of 
conservation. 
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The National Irrigation Congress 


“Apostles of irrigation, deep waterways, 
drainage, good roads and conservation of 
resources and recruits from various parts of 
this continent, England, Germany, France, 
Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, the Latin re- 





publics and China and Japan, representa- 
tives of foreign nations and colonial gov- 
ernments, officials of the Federal reclama- 
tion, forestry and agricultural departments, 
governors and members of state and terri- 
torial legislatures, railroad and bank presi- 
dents, and members of agricultural, horti- 
cultural, commercial and fraternal organiza- 
tions will gather in Spokane, August 9 to 14, 
where the National Irrigation Congress will 
have its seventeenth session. 

“*To save the forests, store the floods, re- 
claim the deserts and make homes on the 
land,’ are the four primary objects outlined 
in the official call, issued by George E. Bar- 
stow, of Barstow, Tex., president; B. A. 
Fowler, of Phoenix, Ariz., secretary of the 
national organization, and R._Insinger, 
chairman, and Arthur Hooker, secretary of 
the local board of control. 

“The regular program will consist of ad- 
dresses by officials of the reclamation, for- 
estry and agricultural departments of the 
United States, statesmen and scientists, rail- 
road and financial men, promoters of the 
Carey act reclamation projects and officials 
of private irrigation enterprises. The Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture has taken 
charge of a twenty-acre tract of land in the 
Spokane Valley, where there will be demon- 
strations of the latest approved methods of 
supplying the soil with moisture by artifi- 
cial means by irrigation experts. 

“The open-air features of the congress will 
be the parade of the irrigation army of 10,000 
and the industrial parade, in which Indians 
from four of the reservations in the North- 
west will participate. In the latter it is de- 
signed to show the progress of the Western 
country in the last quarter century. One 
day has been set aside for the governors of 
states and territories, and there will be a 
series of banquets, receptions, theater par- 
ties and excursions to near-by lake and 
river resorts. 

“Spokane is selected for the gathering be- 
cause it is in a section that affords oppor- 
tunity to observe the working of irrigation 
projects. Four thousand accredited dele- 
gates are expected, many of them from 
agricultural societies, engineering societies 
and bodies interested in the conservation of 
natural resources.—Danbury News. 


we YE 
Irrigation Congress Wanted in the South 


Delegates from the southern states to the 
meeting of the National Irrigation Congress 
in Spokane the second week in August prob- 
ably will make a concerted effort to have the 
eighteenth session of the organization take 
place somewhere in the South. 

Mr. James Cosgrove, of Charleston, S. C., 
in a letter to Arthur Hooker, secretary of the 
local board of control of the seventeenth 
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sessions of the 
Spokane 
the South, 
probably the 


that the 
following the 


congress, suggests 
irrigation 
meeting be held somewhere in 
and mentions Charleston as 
right place. He adds: 

“I trust we will be able to have President 
Taft attend the sessions, as I recognize it 
will be of inestimable benefit to all who at- 
tend to have him deliver an address.” 

Mr. Hooker expresses the opinion that if 
the proposition is formally presented to the 
congress by the southern members, the dele- 


congress 


gates will give it every consideration. 
wo 
Cabinet Members Invited 
Formal invitations to be present at the 


seventeenth session of the National Irriga- 
tion Congress in Spokane the second week 
in August have been forwarded by R. In- 
singer, chairman of the local board of con- 
trol, to these members of President’s Taft’s 
cabinet : 

P. C. Knox, secretary of state; Franklin 
MacVeagh, secretary of the treasury; Jacob 
M. Dickinson, secretary of war; George W. 
Wickersham, attorney-general; Frank H. 
Hitchcock, postmaster-general; George von 
L. Meyer, secretary of the navy; Richard A. 
3allinger, secretary of the interior; James 
Wilson, secretary of agriculture, and Charles 
Nagle, secretary of commerce and labor. 

“We are hopeful that President Taft will 
honor this congress, which Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt has declared ‘is undubtedly one of 
the most important unofficial bodies in the 
country,” said Mr. Insinger, “and we ex- 
pect to have the President with us one or 
two days. 

“Advices to hand from various parts of 
the country indicate that the attendance of 
delegates and visitors will be the largest in 
the history of the organization, and I may 
tell you that nothing is being left undone 
by the executive committee of the board of 
control to make it the most interesting. 

“The program gives promise of being 
continent-wide in scope, and action tending 
to solve some of the problems of irrigation, 
forestry, drainage, deep waterways and good 
roads is certain to follow, thus benefitting 
the whole country.” 


a a 
The Forest Service to Be Represented 


W. B. Greeley, district forester, stationed 
at Missoula, Mont., writes to J. P. McGold- 
rick, chairman of the forestry committee of 
the National Irrigation Congress, that Gifford 
Pinchot, chief of the Forest Service, who will 
be representative of the Federal Government 
at the sessions in Spokane, August 9 to 14, 
endorses the plan of a special meeting with 
the lumbermen one day that week to discuss 
the policies and regulations of the Forest 
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Service in the administration of Government 
timber affairs, adding: 

“Mr. Pinchot will, of present 
at this special meeting. I will arrange also 
for three members of the Forest Service to 
give ten or fifteen minute talks on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

“*The policy of the Forest Service as 
regards selling timber and fixing stumpage 
prices.’ 

“ ‘Marking, slash piling and logging regu- 
lations in sales of National Forest timber.’ 

““Cooperation. between the Government 
and private timberland owners in _protec- 
tion from fire.’ 

“I believe that it would be an excellent 
plan to let the lumbermen in the district 
tributary to Spokane know in advance that 
these subjects will be discussed at a special 
session in connection with the congress, so 
that they can arrange to be present. I am 
also of the opinion it would be a good idea 
for your committee to invite some of the 
lumbermen to speak briefly on each of the 
topics suggested. General discussions could 
follow the addresses. 

“T have asked Mr. Pinchot to suggest two 
speakers for the main One to 
speak on the relation of forests to flow and 
water supply and the other on the experience 
of some of the older European countries on 
the problem of forest conservation and water 
supply and its application to conditions in the 
United States.” 


course, be 


congress. 


oe og 
Encouragement from Montana's 
Governor 


Governor Norris, of Montana, has given 
assurance that a representative delegation 
will be appointed from that state. He adds: 

“You may say to the board of control and 
to the people of Spokane that it is my inten- 
tion to attend the sessions. I am greatly in- 
terested in the work of the National Irriga- 
tion Congress, and will assist in every way 
I can to make it a success. I have not yet 
taken up the matter of appointing delegates 
to represent the state, but I shall do so on 
my return from the East and endeavor to 
see the state is well represented.” 

The plans of the board of control for a 
parade of the industrial and irrigation army, 
in which it is expected to have at least 10,000 
uniformed marchers in line, appeal to the 
people of Montana, as it will give them op- 
portunity to bring their districts before the 
delegates and visitors, as well as the press 
representatives expected from fifty or more 
metropolitan papers and news-gathering as- 
sociations. 


BRASS BANDS IN DEMAND 


Mr. Arthur Hooker, secretary of the local 
board of control, said: 

“The offer of the board of control to re- 
fund the railroad fares to any community 
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or district sending a band of twenty or more 
pieces was also received with favor in num- 
erous places, and this, I believe, will result 
in a large number of bands accompanying the 
delegations from various parts of the coun- 
try. I was informed at Missoula that its 
delegation will travel in a special train, and 
it is probable that similar arrangements will 
be made in other parts of Montana.” 

Missoula and the Bitter Root Valley will 
send a delegation of 150 and a brass band to 
participate in the parades. 


ww 
Utah Again in Line 


“Utah will be fully represented at the 
National Irrigation Congress in Spokane, 
August 9 to 14, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Grand Army of the Republic will have 
its national encampment in Salt Lake City 
at the same time.” 

United States Senator George Sutherland 
of Utah, chairman of the committee on in- 
dustrial expositions, conveys this information 
in a letter written at Washington, D. C., to 
R. Insinger, chairman of the local board of 
control, adding: 

“The various irrigation companies and in- 
dustrial associations are very much interested 
in the coming congress and, notwithstanding 
the counter-attraction at Salt Lake City, you 
may expect the usual strong and enthusiastic 
delegation which Utah always sends to the 
National Irrigation Congress.” 


a a 
Meeting of Mechanical Engineers 


The American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will hold its spring meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 4-7. Professional ses- 
sions will be held at which papers on the 
conveying of materials, gas power engineer- 
ing, steam turbines, the specific volume of 
saturated steam, oil well pumping and va- 
rious other subjects will be discussed. 

At the reception, which will be held in the 
New Willard Hotel, an address of welcome 
will be made by the Hon. B. F. Macfarland, 
president of the Board of District Commis- 
sioners, with a response by Mr. Jesse M. 
Smith, president of the society. 

Among the numerous other interesting 
features of the meeting will be an illustrated 
address by Mr. F. H. Newell, Director of the 
United States Reclamation Service, on 
Home-making in the Arid Regions. 


ME 


Deep Waterways Meeting 
at Toronto 


The last meeting of the joint deep water- 
ways commission of the United States and 
Canada, at Toronto, this week, resulted in 





progress on the proposition to raise the 
levels of the Great Lakes, or of the water that 
stays in them. The plan is to dam the short 
rivers that connect the lakes, but how much 
of such work shall be done has not been de- 
termined by the commission. In connection 
with that large undertaking there are many 
applications for power locations under con- 
sideration by the commissioners of both 
countries. Enterprising men are seeking loca- 
tions in several places between the lakes and 
on the St. Lawrence River in Canada. The 
Canadian commissioners are favorable to 
allowing all the use possible of the water that 
is allowed to pass through the streams from 
one lake to another and from the most east- 
erly one to the St. Lawrence River. The 
raising of the water level of the great lakes 
is a matter of much importance to the sec- 
tions of country in which they lie. It means 
better facilities for shipping, and eventually 
must have a good deal to do with the cut- 
ting of canals out from the lakes for ship- 
ping through the states of this country and 
the provinces of the dominion. There is 
plenty of water there, and no engineer has 
ever made an estimate of the tremendous 
possibilities of that water when used to its 
utmost for power and canal purposes. 


Ww 
Iowa's Waterways Commission 


The state legislature of Iowa has autho- 
rized the appointment of a commission to in- 
vestigate the waterways of that state. The 
commission is expected to concern itself with 
the conservation interests of Iowa. 


we ye ow 
A New Southern Waterway 


Advocates of waterway improvement and 
shippers throughout the country are mani- 
festing an interest in the projected improve- 
ment of the Sabine-Neches Canal and the 
Sabine and Neches Rivers so as to enable 
ocean-going and other vessels to ply direct 
to Orange and Beaumont, which offers sub- 
stantial evidence of the pluck and progress- 
iveness of the people. For several years the 
possibilities of making Orange and Beaumont 
important inland ports have been considered 
by some of the foremost and far-sighted citi- 
zens. Asa result of an effort in this direc- 
tion an appropriation was secured to dig a 
canal along the west side of Sabine Lake and 
connecting the mouths of the Sabine and 
Neches River with the Gulf. This canal 
is now 100 feet wide and about ten feet 
deep, permitting only light-draft vessels to 
pass through, but it has proved sufficient to 
suggest great possibilities for the opening of 
another artery of commerce and the develop- 
ment of the many and varied resources of 
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this section. Fresh-water ports are always 
attractive to ship owners and there is every 
reason to believe that with the deepening of 
the canal and the further improvements of 
the rivers, these ports will do a vast shipping 
business. 

Failing to obtain Congressional aid, a bill 
was passed by the state legislature of Texas 
conveying the constitutional right to levy spe- 
cial taxes and issue bonds for such improve- 
ments. Simultaneously a bill was presented 
in the National Congress and the necessary 
Government permit to make such improve- 
ment has been granted. The proposition will 
soon be submitted to a vote of the people of 
Jefferson County and it is expected that the 
issuance of bonds will be promptly author- 
ized. It is estimated that $400,000 will be 
sufficient to deepen the canal to twenty-five 
feet and to improve the rivers materially. 

The fruition of these plans will be a decided 
contribution to the commerce of the country 
and great good is expected to come to this 
section. 


mw 
To Stop Water Waste 


The gigantic project of conserving the 
billions of gallons of water that run to waste 
in the twelve watersheds of New York and 
transforming it into industrial energy, with 
a resultant revenue to the state, is the sub- 
ject to be presented to the legislature, before 
adjournment, by engineers of the state water 
supply commission, who have spent two years 
figuring out a practical plan. 

Carried into effect at a cost which cannot 
fall below $30,000,000, the scheme means the 
wiping out of villages and the erection on 
their sites of huge dams and reservoirs; the 
ripping up of railroad tracks; the submersion 
of country roads and the forming of them 
into navigable waterways; the construction 
of a system of reservoirs on the upper Hud- 
son that will practically do away with great 
freshets; the enlargement of Schroon Lake 
in the Adirondacks, so as to establish a con- 
tinuous line of deep-water navigation for 
thirty miles; the transformation of three 
hamlets into water fronts, with piers at their 
doors; the plying of vessels between villages 


over what are rocky turnpikes—why it 
would all sound like a chapter clipped 
from the prospectus of Mulberry Sellers 


were it not buttressed by hard, practical 
engineering facts. 

It is not likely, even after the two years’ 
survey and exhaustive investigation of the 
tremendous possibilities presented, that a 
full working plan can be prepared in less 
than another year; but when it is finished it 
will be put forward as an engineering feat 
combining beautification of the natural with 
the utilization of what are spent forces never 
attempted on such a scale anywhere in the 
world. It is designed according to the plans 
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of the engineers, not only to turn the com- 
paratively valueless parts of forest and 
meadow into spots of sylvan beauty, but to 
increase the wealth of the state by adding to 
its industries and creating new avenues of 
employment. There are in New York 1,824 
plants run by water power; their total horse- 
power is 830,000. The actual horsepower in 
use is 618,942, due either to inadequate sup- 
ply or ignorance of owners of the power 
value of water as compared with fuel. If the 
system of reservoirs and dams as projected 
becomes an actuality, the energy will be 
increased to 2,000,000 horsepower and with- 
out any further encroachment on Niagara.— 
New York World. 


Me ys om 
Farms under Water 


While the “land water” must be kept from 
flowing back to the sea unused, and Professor 
Shaler in “Man and the Earth” suggests that 
by and by practically all of it will be held 
back for water power and irrigation service 
until it has evaporated, yet he thinks that 
none of it will be kept in shallows, in bogs, 
and in marshes. It will be held by forested 
tracts, in artificial reservoirs, and in lakes 
of restricted area but increased depth. The 
tillable lands of Holland are ten times great- 
er than they were before artificial winning 
of them from the sea began. This is well 
known; but most readers are surprised to 
learn that one-third of Great Britain was 
bogs and marshes in King Alfred’s time, 
and that all around the North and Baltic 
seas the work has been only less extensive 
than in Holland. In America we have done 
practically nothing of the sort. Two hun- 
dred thousand squares miles of the earth’s 
surface will yet be won for production by 
such means as the Dutch have employed by 
systems of drainage. 


WM 


The Government Retains Title to 
Coal Lands 


According to a statement given out at the 
Department of Justice, the United States 
Government has regained title to 1,120 acres 
of coal lands lying in Mt. Ranier National 
Park, worth about $100,000, by a decision 
of the district court of Montana. 

The land has been recovered from the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, the 
Rocky Ford Coal Company, and the North- 
western Improvement Company. 


a ae 
Timber Consumption in United States 


The systems of forest management and 
wood utilization in the United States and 
Germany offer many interesting compari- 
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sons. The United States takes 260 cubic 
feet per capita annually from the forests; 
Germany uses but thirty-seven. In other 
words, this country is already using seven 
times as much timber per capita as is Ger- 
many. American forests are now producing 
not more than twelve cubic feet per acre; 
German forests are producing forty-eight 
cubic feet per acre annually according to the 
United States Forest Service. Germany has 
reduced waste and consumption and_in- 
creased production.—Wall Street Journal. 
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Tree Planting to Transform 
the Prairie 


In connection with tree planting in the 
prairie regions of the middle West, the 
Springheld (Ill.) Register contained this in- 
teresting article: 

“The prairie town without trees is cheer- 
less and unattractive. Few things add more 
to the attractiveness of a town than rows of 
thrifty shade trees planted along the streets. 
Where trees adapted to local conditions have 
been planted and where the citizens have 
cared for them and taken an interest in them, 
the results have been remarkable. 

“A public-spirited man in Missouri has 
been doing commendable work along this line 
in connection with the Civic Improvement 
League of his city. In 1901 he planted seeds 
of various trees. He carefully tended the 
seedlings and, a few years later, dug them 
up, labeled them, and turned them over to 
the school children upon condition that they 
should be planted and cared for. To each 
child printed directions were given, headed 
thus: 

“Ornament your homes—plant trees. 
They are living monuments; watch them 
develop. These began with the new century, 
and the century, as it advances, marks the 
record of their age year by year.’ 

“Five or six thousand trees were given 
away in this manner. Two or three trees 
were given to each child who asked for them, 
and almost every child did so. There were 
many species and naturally some of the trees 
died, but few of the children lost all that they 
had planted. Each child who received trees 
was required to fill out a slip giving his name 
and address, and the place where the trees 
were planted. The Missouri town is now 
dotted with these ‘century trees’ which have 
become the pride of those who planted them.” 


Meo 


Progress in Conservation 


“Practical results already are reported by 
the joint committee on conservation, which 
has taken over the duties of the old National 
Conservation Commission, which was put out 


of business by the Tawney amendment cut- 
ting it off from funds. This committee, 
which has been organized by the governors 
of the country and is maintained by private 
subscription, has well equipped headquarters 
in the Wyatt Building, and is doing valuable 
work. President Taft has promised to rec- 
ommend that Congress make an appropria- 
tion for carrying on the work; and it looks 
as if, by the time the money gets around, the 
committee will have a good deal to show 
for itself. 

“Secretary Thomas R. Shipp has just sent 
a letter to the chairmen of state conserva- 
tion commissions explaining the status of the 
organization. Conservation work in the 
branches of the executive departments of 
the Government along their respective lines, 
he explains, is in no way hampered by the 
amendment to the sundry civil act. The 
joint committee will keep in close touch with 
this work, and will make it its business to 
see that information, technical and otherwise, 
available either from Federal or other agen- 
cies, which would be of peculiar local value 
in conservation work, will be sent without 
delay. The committee also volunteers ad- 
vice or assistance needed by state or local 
committees in making investigations or in 
preparing plans for the practical application 
of the principles of conservation to definite 
problems. The committee also will keep the 
various local commissions informed of what 
each is doing, thus serving as a conservation 
clearing house. 


OREGON STARTING WELL 


“The joint committee is now busily work- 
ing upon an outline of a definite plan under 
which the work will be conducted. One of 
its first suggestions will be that each of the 
states pick out its most pressing problem 
and get busy with that, along either legisla- 
tive or executive lines. The advantage of 
uniform progress is emphasized by the 
unanimity with which the various states ap- 
pear to be deciding for themselves the most 
imporant fields for state cooperation. So 
far they all appear to have hit upon water 
resources, both with respect to conservation 
and the urgent need of legislation regulat- 
ing water-right privileges across state lines. 
Oregon has made remarkable headway in 
this direction. Her unofficial committee of 
fifteen has been followed by the authoriza- 
tion by the legislature of a permanent com- 
mission of seven, for which an appropriation 
of $5,000 has been voted. Acting under these 
influences, and with a report drawn up by 
the commission as a basis, Oregon has codi- 
fied her laws relating to water rights. The 
beneficial use of the water is made the basis 
of the right, which is granted for only forty 
years. State control is reserved, of course. 
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and the whole situation has been brought 
under a workable legal system. 

“Say the’? Oregon commissioners  signifi- 
cantly in their report: ‘We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that if President Taft will 
stand for conservation as unflinchingly as 
President Roosevelt stood for it, and will 
push it as persistently, the question will be 
in a fair way to be solved within the next 
four years.’ 

“Towa has made a start with legislation 
establishing a Drainage, Waterways and 
Conservation Commission, and appropriated 
$2,500 for it. Rhode Islands reports that 
she expects to do about the same. Several 
other state commissions are working on re- 
ports and inventories of their own. Wiscon- 
sin, for instance, is taking official stock of 
her land, water-powers, forests, phosphates 
and soil resources. Gov. J. O. Davidson 
writes: ‘Our undeveloped water-powers are 
the most valuable of our natural resources, 
and are rapidly increasing in value. Capital 
is fast seeking their control. In a few years 
they will be utilized and it will be more 
difficult then to secure their control than 
now.’ The governor believes that the power 
of granting water franchises should be placed 
in the hands of some state authority, and 
that the powers of corporations receiving 
these franchises should be very carefully de- 
fined. The conditions on which franchises 
should be granted should be determined, he 
says, and a small privilege or franchise tax 
be imposed upon each horsepower, payable 
annually. This is the plan followed also in 
Oregon. 

“In Louisiana, the state commission has 
brought to the attention of the district at- 
torney the great waste of natural gas in one 
section, and an inquiry has been instituted to 
see if there is not some way by which it can 
be stopped by law. Some wells are said to 
have been burning for months, the purpose 
being to get rid of the gas so that promoters 
may be able to reach the oil. 

“Indiana has had her bitter experience with 
natural gas waste. She now has a model 
natural gas law, but unfortunately she has 
lost her natural gas. The city of Anderson, 
once known as the ‘Pittsburg of White 
River,’ has called upon its citizens to con- 
tribute a so-called factory fund, and is offer- 
ing all kinds of inducements to keep manu- 
facturing at home. Muncie, Marion and other 
places, where the natural gas supply has 
failed, are having the same woeful expe- 
rience. The model Indiana gas law may yet 
have its uses, however, for it is the purpose 
of the joint committee on conservation to 
send copies of it wherever legislation for 
the protection of natural gas supplies is 


needed.”—Boston Transcript (April 12). 


Engineers for Conservation 


On the evening of March 24 the four great 
national engineering societies held a joint 
meeting in New York City. The object of 
the meeting was to consider questions in 
connection with the conservation of natural 
resources. The attendance numbered some 
700. 

The meeting opened with the reading of 
the following dispatch from President Taft: 
“John Hays Hammond: 

“Please say to Joint Engineering Societies 
that I am greatly gratified to know of their 
cooperation in the movement for the con- 
servation of the natural resources of the 
country. The members of these societies 
with their technical knowledge are not only 
better advised as to the necessity for such 
conservation, but are more competent .o sug- 
gest the methods by which such conserva- 
tion can be carried out. I have already 
pledged the administration to as full support 
as possible to the policy, and I am glad to 
renew my expression of sympathy with the 
movement, and to state my high estimate of 
the value of the aid which can be rendered 
by the United Enginering Societies. 

(Signed) “Wan. H. Tart. 
“The White House, Washington, March 24.” 
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Conservation in Rhode Island 


The State Conservation Committee of 
Rhode Island has recently presented its re- 
port to the governor. The commission main- 
tains that there is no state in the Union 
which more than Rhode Island needs to con- 
serve its resources. It advises new and bet- 
ter fire laws similar to those in other states, 
and the rehabilitation of the many abandoned 
farms within the state’s borders 

“The state has been indifferent to its nat- 
ural resources,” says the report. “It has 
allowed them to be wasted to a _ serious 
extent, and therefore there is great need of 
taking account of stock, and finding out what 
we have in the state, so we can conserve it.” 

Among the recommendations of the com- 
mittee are the following: Laws for the pro- 
tection of forests from fires; preparation of 
charts showing for what lands are best 
suited; what areas are needed for water con- 
servation; public ownership of the banks of 
certain streams; trees to be placed along 
highways; laws regarding waterways; and 
the widest possible dissemination of intelli- 
gence regarding results obtained by the 
Rhode Island agricultural station in their 
application to the farmers of the state. This 
committee consists of Henry A. Barker, 
chairman of the Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sion, J. Herbert Shedd, and Jesse B. Mowry, 
state forester. 
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Worid Conservation 


In a column article in the Chicago Tribune 
for April 12, Mr. John Callan O'’Laughlin 
says: 

“Important as have been the international 
conferences for the promotion of arbitration 
in international disputes and the amelioration 
of the hardships of war, they will not ap- 
proximate in the results for the benefit of 
humanity at large that which is to be held at 
The Hague in May of next year. 

“All of the great nations have formally 
accepted the invitation of the President to 
attend a conference for the conservation of 
natural resources. 

“People of every country are interested in 
the supply of food and of the material for 
manufacture in every other country, not only 
because these are interchangeable through 
the processes of trade but because a knowl- 
edge of the total supply is necessary to intel- 
ligent treatment of each nation’s share of 
the supply. It will be the purpose of the con- 
ference to arrange for the cooperation of the 
entire world, each for its own good and all 
for the good of all, toward the safeguard- 
ing and betterment of their means of sup- 
port. 

“Gifford Pinchot, Chief Forester of the 
Government, has returned to Washington 
after an extensive tour through the West, 
where he had an opportunity to explain 
President Taft’s views and to ascertain the 
public sentiment in connection with the gen- 
eral conservation movement. 

“Mr. Pinchot is satisfied that the people are 
behind the administration in its purpose to 
prevent the waste and monopolization of 
natural resources. Machinery to this end 
has been partially disabled through the action 
of Congress in directing in the sundry civil 
act that no commissions shall be maintained 
without express authority of law. ” 

Mr. O’Laughlin next explained that the 
President was compelled to dissolve the Fed- 
eral Conservation Commission, but that the 
situation has been temporarily bridged by 
the organization of a joint committee on 
conservation. He adds that President Taft 
is expected to recommend in his annual mes- 
sage an appropriation for a Government 
agency similar to the old Conservation 
Commission. 
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Stopping Waste 


The Omaha Bee says, editorially: 

“Until within comparatively recent times 
the people of the United States have been 
living and acting under the hallucination 
that the natural resources of this country 
were boundless and have drawn upon them 
with a prodigality born of that idea. Fortu- 
nately the awakening has come before im- 


poverishment and we are realizing that the 
fertility of the soil must be preserved and 
that slipshod and wasteful metheds of farm- 
ing cannot be depended upon indefinitely to 
support our population. 

“The opinion once common that our tim- 
ber resources were sufficient in perpetuity 
has given place to a certainty that the forests 
must be protected and restored else in the 
near future the country would be without 
lumber, to say nothing of the damage from 
denudation of the forest areas. Probably 
in no one direction has the national habit 
of waste been so predominant as in the use 
of timber. In the earlier days of the lum- 
bering industry only the best was taken and 
the remainder burned simply to get it out 
of the way. Railroads, once among the worst 
offenders, are taking the lead in reforesta- 
tion and are also employing scientists to 
treat artificially varieties of timber previous- 
ly considered valueless in order to make them 
serviceable and also to increase the life of 
ties and other timbers which they use. A 
recent discovery promises a process which it 
is maintained will render valuable the hith- 
erto worthless gumwood of the South and 

make the short-leaved pine of that section 
equal to the more valuable species. 

“The former waste of the coal mines is 
being utilized, the packing houses and petro- 
leum refiners have brought to their aid the 
scientist and there is now little waste prod- 
uct in these industries. All lines of manu- 
facturing are aiming at elimination of waste 
and sooner or later the idea will permeate 
the American home, which is without doubt 
the most wasteful of all. This great country 
of ours can soon become many times richer 
simply by stopping needless waste.” 


wo 
Government Buys Steam Dredge 


The Secretary of the Interior has autho- 
rized the Reclamation Service to execute a 
contract with the Bucyrus Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for the purchase of a steam 
dredge for use in enlarging the main canal 
of the Sunnyside irrigation project, Washing- 
ton. The machine will be a three and one- 
half cubic foot steam-driven elevator dredge 
with buckets of the continuous type, and the 
contract amounts to $28,010. 


we 
Progress at Belle Fourche 


The settlers on the Belle Fourche irriga- 
tion project, South Dakota, are busy prepar- 
ing their land for irrigation. The hay lands 
are already receiving water as the ground is 
exceedingly dry. It is expected that the new 
land office at Belle Fourche will be open for 
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business in a short time. This will greatly 
simplify land office business for the settlers 
and eliminate the delays resulting from for- 
warding their papers to the office at Rapid 
City. 

At present there are only ten farm units 
on the project open for entry. The large 
ranches are being subdivided and the recent 
sales show that land values are steadily in- 
creasing. A great many inquiries from pros- 
pective settlers are being received and it is 
probable that about August 1 additional farm 
unit plats will be filed and 10,000 acres of 
Government land will be opened to settle- 
ment. Quite a colony of Wisconsin people 
are congregating on this project, bringing 
their stock and household goods. 

The farmers are receiving good prices for 
feed, oats bringing $2 per 100 pounds and 
hay from $8 to $16 per ton. The contractors 
on the works state that although they can 
procure feed shipped in from other states 
at a lower rate it does not compare with the 
grade of the Belle Fourche produce and 
they find it cheaper in the end to purchase 
on the ground. 
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The Klamath Project 


The reclamation of the North Poe Valley 
Canal, Klamath irrigation project, Oregon, 
has been completed. The Keno Canal has 
been operated continuously for several weeks. 
The upper four miles of the South Branch 
Canal are completed, the laterals excavated 
and the small structures finished so that the 
system is practically ready for operation. 

During March the water was removed 
from the surface of the marshes on the dem- 
onstration farm and in the drainage trenches 
around the tract to a depth of from three 
to four feet below the surface. Careful levels 
have been taken over the marsh at intervals 
of 200 feet, in order to study the amount of 
settling, and wells are being put in to deter- 
mine the gradient of the water table in the 
soil. Careful observations are being made 
in connection with precipitation and evapora- 
tion. 

The people of the district have decided to 
construct a highway from Klamath Falls to 
Lakeview, Oreg., a distance of 110 miles, 
which shall serve as an outlet for supplies 
into the Lake country. A county dairy as- 
sociation has also been formed with the in- 
tention of fostering this industry and build- 
ing it up from proper foundations. One 
creamery has already been established and 
another will soon be opened. 

The S. P. Railroad has closed the Klamath 
Strait to navigation by building the railroad 
trestle across it, connecting the two ends of 
the embankment. It is expected that the rail- 
road will reach Klamath Falls by June 1. 


Scrub Pine for Pulp Material 


The long-neglected and despised scrub or 
Jersey pine, growing on the abandoned farms 
and cut-over lands of the East, seems des- 
tined. at last to have reached its rightful 
place as a material of value, according to 
the results obtained through recent pulp and 
paper-making tests at the United States For- 
est Service laboratories in Washington. 

While there is a considerable amount of 
this wood standing as timber, it has hereto- 
fore been used only in a very desultory 
fashion, and then mostly as fuel. About 
500,000 acres, or twenty per cent., of the wooded 
area of Maryland, and about 130,000 acres, 
or ten per cent., of that of Virginia, is cov- 
ered with fairly dense stands, while the 
broad range of the tree extends along the 
Atlantic seaboard from southern New York 
to South Carolina, and back over the Ap- 
palachians to central Indiana, where its 
largest specimens are found. 

While a number of mills have used scrub 
pine for the manufacture of soda pulp and 
ground wood, no plants have ever operated 
the sulphite process. Scrub pine might have 
been used to good advantage long ago, but 
for the fact that it did not seem to the 
practical paper-maker even worthy of trial. 
By only slight changes of the regular cook- 
ing treatment which is ordinarily accorded 
pulp wood in the sulphite process, however, 
it has now yielded a pulp product which has 
been favorably commented upon by nu- 
merous members of the paper trade as a 
substitute for spruce sulphite in the manu- 
facture of news paper. 

When a forest of scrub pine is matured, a 
fully-stocked stand will yield thirty to forty 
cords per acre, when economically harvested 
according to the practical forestry methods. 
At the present time there is practically no 
general use for the timber, outside of fuel, 
although a coarse lumber is made of it and it 
is sometimes used for fencing. An evidence 
of the low esteem in which this pine is held 
is the price which the Maryland wood brings 
when delivered—$5.75 per cord. The wood 
itself is of a light yellow color, with a 
white sap-wood. It is light in weight, is 
brittle, and coarse-grained. While it is 
fairly durable in contact with the weather, 
its weak structural properties offset any ad- 
vantage this might give. 

Practical paper-makers who have seen this 
product are almost unanimous in claiming 
it to be a strong, long-fibered, and hard- 
wearing pulp, which seems especially desir- 
able for making bag, news, and wrapping 
papers. Several even went so far as to say 
that it would make fine bank or ledger 
papers when properly handled, and that this 
wood gave one of the best fibers which has 
been prepared from pine wood. 
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Wood Preservation Means Forest Conservation 


An increase from three and one-half mil- 
lion gallons of the oil of coal tar, or creo- 
sote, as it is popularly known, imported into 
the city of New York in 1904, to an 
amount estimated to be almost 25,000,000 
gallons last year, is one of the indications 
pointing to the progress of the Nation-wide 
movement for the conservation of forest re- 
sources. 

It is creosote which the Government and 
scores of corporations and private wood 
users have found to be one of the most sat- 
isfactory preservatives of railroad ties, mine 
props, telephone and telegraph poles, fence 
posts, and for timbers used for other com- 
mercial purposes. Lengthening the life of 
timber in use means the lessening of the 
drain on the country’s forests, and what is 
more important to the average business man, 
it means the saving of thousands of dollars 
annually spent for the labor of the frequent 
renewals made necessary when untreated 
timber is used. 

Ten years ago the strongest advocates 
of the creosoting method of preserving wood 
could scarcely have hoped for the present 
advanced state of this industry. Creosoting 
is becoming the acknowledged standard 
means of increasing the life of timbers. 

Formerly the production of creosote, from 
both coal tar and wood tar, far exceeded any 
demand for wood-treating purposes. How- 
ever, the number of wood-preserving plants 
has grown so rapidly within the last four 
years that this country is not now able to 
supply its own demand for coal-tar creosote. 

A brief study of the importation columns 
of the trade journals shows the effect of the 
growth of the wood-preservation industry. 
In the whole year of 1904 the New York 
imports amounted to only 3,500,000 gallons. 
By the end of 1907 the importation had in- 
creased to 17,500,000 gallons, while for the 
present year conservative estimates place the 
imported coal-tar creosote at between 
twenty-two to twenty-five million gallons. 

The year has started most auspiciously ; 
during a five-weeks’ period in December 
and January the importation through New 
York alone was 15,000 tons, giving a weekly 
average of 3,000 tons, or 68,000 gallons. It 
is significant that during this same period the 
importation of related by-products from coal 
kept pace with that of creosote. Ammonium 
carbonate, chloride, sulphate, and ‘‘sal am- 
moniac’’ entered to the amount of 104, 227, 
1,260, and 400 tons, respectively. If these 
had been all made into the sulphate, the 
equivalent product would have been 460 tons 
per week. The estimated ratio of twenty 
pounds of sulphate to one and one-half gal- 
lons of the creosote oil would make an 
equivalent production of 69,000 gallons of 
creosote. This is not far different from the 
68,000 gallons which were really imported. 


Since these ammonia products and creosote 
are being imported in this relation, it is 
plainly evident that the production of creo- 
sote is not alone deficient, but also coal-tar 
products in general. 

The production of creosote in this coun- 
try will, in all probability, continue to be 
far less than the consumption. 

A great help may be eventually afforded 
by the increasing use of wood-tar creosote, 
which has not been in uigh favor in the 
past. It is gratifying to note that within 
the last few years some of the more impor- 
tant wood distillers have been turning into a 
profit those oils and tars which were for- 
merly run to waste. The demand for these 
products is increasing, and this recovered 
by-product has been asserted to be not only 
a revenue for the producer but also a valua- 
ble preservative for the treatment of struc- 
tural timber. 
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An Important Tree Family 


Recent investigations by the Bureau of 
Forestry emphasize the fact that the bulk of 
the forest wealth of the Philippine Islands is 
stored in the members of one family, bo- 
tanically known as Dipterocarpaceze, which 
name has been very aptly shortened to ‘‘ Dip- 
terocarp’’ family. The word means, liter- 
ally, ‘‘two wings,’’ because some of the 
members of the family have fruit with two 
wings. It is estimated that this one family 
contains more than three-fourths of the tim- 
ber wealth of the islands. It is to the Philip- 
pines what the pine family is to temperate 
regions. It holds timber of all grades, from 
the hard and durable woods like Yacal and 
wiangachapuy, through a medium grade like 
Guijo or Apitong, to the softer timbers 
known commonly as Lauan. 
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Navai Stores Production 


The production of more than 36,500,000 
gallons of turpentine and more than 4,000,000 
barrels of rosin, with a valuation of more 
than 14,000,000 for the turpentine and near- 
ly $18,000,000 for the rosin, summarizes the 
output of the Naval Stores industry for 1908, 
according to the preliminary report of the 
United States Forest Service just completed. 
Of the eight Southern states, each produc- 
ing more than 200,000 gallons of turpentine 
and 25,000 barrels of resin, Florida leads the 
list with 17,030,300 gallons of turpentine in 
1908 against 15,572,700 gallons in 1907, and 
1,032,114 barrels of rosin in 1908 against 
1,774,370 barrels in 1907. 
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Government Helps Grazing 


The beneficial results of regulated grazing 
were shown in a decided betterment of much 
of the National Forest range, during the fis- 
cal year 1908. At the same time investiga- 
tions in range improvements through reseed- 
ing, new methods of handling stock, the 
eradication of poisonous plants, and the de- 
struction of prairie dogs brought important 
progress toward still better future use of 
the forests by stockmen. 

The development of watering places is an- 
other means that is being pursued to the 
same end, while the killing of predatory wild 
animals by United States Forest Service 
hunters saved the stockmen losses probably 
greater than the entire amount paid in graz- 
ing fees. This amount was over $960,000. 
Through the enforcement of quarantine 
regulations and the distribution of blackleg 
vaccine other losses from disease were pre- 
vented. 
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South Dakota Preserves Wood 


During the past summer the Forest Service 
installed an experimental wood-preserving 
plant at Englewood, S. Dak., in the Black 
Hills National Forest. The first treatments 
were made in August, but regular work did 
not begin until the middle of September. The 
plant has a twenty-four-hour capacity of 
9,000 feet of timber B. M., and most of the 
treatments have been carried on in coopera- 
tion with the Homestake Mining Company. 

The company now considers that the prac- 
ticability of the process and of the type of 
plant have been demonstrated, and has ex- 
pressed a wish to take over the plant and 
operate it independently on a commercial 
basis. Arrangements have accordingly been 
made to turn over the plant to the Home- 
stake Company. An _ expert in wood 
preservation will be detailed to supervise the 
operation of the plant for several months, in 
order to complete the working out of the 
best details of the process and to assist the 
cooperating company in training its own em- 
ployees to continue the work independently. 

The objects of the Forest Service in estab- 
lishing treating plants on the National For- 
ests are two-fold—to investigate the cheapest 
and most efficient preservatives, processes and 
types of plants for the treatment of timber 
on the National Forests, and to encourage 
a more conservative use of timber by pre- 
servative methods. The arrangements which 
have been made with the Homestake Min- 
ing Company, it is believed, will insure the 
most satisfactory attainment of both of these 
objects. Other companies in the same region 
are strongly considering the establishment of 
similar plants for their own purposes. 
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Mexico's Supply of Longleaf Pine 


An aggregate area of 6,000,000 to 
7,000,000 acres of longleaf pine, in every way 
suited to turpentining, briefly indicates the 
extent of the only partially developed naval 
stores resources of Mexico. 

A peculiar and interesting feature of the 
Mexican turpentine belt is that the turpen- 
tine producing trees are found only in the 
mountains at high altitudes, a condition 
directly reverse to that existing in the United 
States, where trees at an altitude of 2,000 
feet are unproductive so: far as turpentine 
is concerned. 

Carey B. Townsend, of New Orleans, who 
has spent some time investigating naval 
stores conditions in Mexico, has given an 
interesting account of his observations. 
Speaking of the characteristics of the Mexi- 
can tree, he says: 

“The Mexican turpentine pines present a 
different appearance from our trees in the 
United States. The bark is thicker, nature 
providing this as a protection against the 
cool nights of the high altitudes. The need 
les, too, are shorter and coarser than those 
of our southern pines. The appearance of 
the Mexican pines differs materially in the 
altitude in which they are found, the trees 
at 8,000 to 9,000 feet presenting a sharp con- 
trast to those at 5,000 or 6,000 feet. A close 
investigation with proper tests convinced me 
that there is no difference in the yield or 
quality of the gum. 

“Turpentine runs freely in Mexico when 
the temperature is sixty degrees or above. 
While there is little or no flow at night, the 
first rays of the morning sun striking the 
trees start the gum running freely and this 
only lets up when darkness comes. I have 
never seen better running pines in my entire 
observation, which has extended from Cape 
Fear to the Sabine River. Owing to the 
cool nights it is proper to estimate the yield 
of the Mexican pines at twenty-five per cent. 
less than the best output of our southern 
pines. 

“The atmosphere ‘evidently affects the 
quality of the crude gum, as I noticed that 
the rosin produced from the old and high 
faces was of an unusually good quality, 
grading form “I” to “M,” instead of “D” 
to “G,” as in the United States. As to the 
relative yield of turpentine from a given 
quantity of crude, it is about the same in 
Mexico as in the United States.” 
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Why Wood Decays 


Piles driven by the hut dwellers of the 
Baltic centuries ago are as sound to-day as 
when first placed. The wooden coffins in 
which the Egyptians buried their dead are 











still preserved in perfect condition after 
thousands of years of service. 

The longevity of timber under these two 
extremes of climate and moisture conditions 
has naturally made people ask, What causes 
wood decay? The answer is, fungi and 
bacteria, low forms of plant life which live 
in the wood and draw their nourishment 
from it. These organisms are so small that 
a microscope is required to see them, yet 
their work results in the destruction of bil- 
lions of feet of timber each year, and the 
railroad corporation with its cross-tie bill 
running up into seven figures and_ the 
farmer who spends a hundred or so dollars 
a year for fence posts are alike drawing upon 
the knowledge of experts in all parts of the 
world in efforts to learn the most economical 
and most satisfactory method of preserving 
wood against the inroads of decay. In study- 
ing the means of preventing decay wood- 
preserving experts have learned many things 
about the obnoxious fungi which sap the 
life of timber. 

The small organisms can grow either in 
light or in total darkness; but all of them 
require requisite amounts of air, food, mois- 
ture and heat. If one or more of these 
essential requirements is lacking, they can 
not live, and the decay of timber will not 
take place. Wood constantly submerged in 
water never rots, simply because there is 
an insufficient supply of air. This condition 
accounts for the soundness of the old Baltic 
piles. On the other hand, if wood can be 
kept air-dry it will not decay because there 
will then be too little moisture. The tim- 
ber used by the Egyptians will last indefi- 
nitely so long as it is bone-dry. 

There are a great many cases, however, 
where it is impossible to keep wood sub- 
merged in water, or in an absolutely air-dry 
condition. In fact, a large percentage of the 
timber which is used is exposed to the 
weather, and is subjected to decay simply 
because it contains enough air and enough 
water for the decomposing organisms to 
get a foothold. Decay is most serious 
where the atmosphere is warm and damp, 
because these conditions are most favorable 
for its development. In the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania timber decays in two or three 
vears because the temperature is warm and 
constant and the air is damp. And in the 
South, the warm, humid atmosphere often 
causes the timber rapidly to decompose. 

Decay may be prevented by two general 
methods, by treating the wood with antisep- 
tics, thus poisoning the food supply of the or- 
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ganisms which cause decay, and by treating 
it with oils which render it waterproof. 
A combination of these two methods is most 
commonly used, as when wood is treated with 
creosote which fills up the pores in the 
timber and keeps out water and is also a 
powerful antiseptic. 

The United States Government considers 
the investigations of the preservative treat- 
ment of timber of such importance that the 
business of one branch of a bureau in the 
Department of Agriculture—the “Office of 
Wood Preservation” in the Forest Service 
at Washington—is given over entirely to 
the work of experiments in cooperation with 
railroad companies and individuals in pro- 
longing the life of railroad ties, mine props, 
bridge timbers, fence posts and transmission 
poles. Advice and practical assistance is 
furnished all who request this advice of the 
Forester. The lengthening of life of timber 
means the saving of thousands of dollars 
annually through doing away with the heavy 
expense of labor and cost of material for 
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Damage by Barkbeetles in Northwest 


It is well known how enormous is the 
damage done by fires to the forests of the 
Northwest, but there are other enemies of 
the trees of this region. Insects are also 
active destroyers of live timber. 

The Forest Service has lately found that 
in one locality in Washington a species of 
barkbeetle—Dendroctonus ponderosa, the en- 
tomologists call it—has been killing spots 
of thrifty young Douglas fir and doing thou- 
sands of dollars of damage. These beetles 
ordinarily breed only in small numbers be 
tween the bark and the wood of damaged, 
dying, dead or recently felled trees, but when 
suitable breeding places become particularly 
numerous and favorable, they increase so 
enormously in numbers that they are forced 
to take up their residence in living trees, 
which they promptly kill. 

The fact that these barkbeetles find such 
favorable breeding places in old logging 
works is a strong additional reason, the 
Forest Service concludes, for burning over 
slashings after logging. If the beetles be- 
come excessively abundant only when they 
have the unconsumed debris from logging to 
breed in, and if they will kill valuable tim- 
ber when they do become excessively abund- 
ant, foresters ask why leave this debris to 
facilitate propagation? j 
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VIRGINIA | PENNSYLVANIA 
Beautiful Countr y Home 
No. 45.—14,000 acres, iron and timber land, in Bath Ninety-seven acres located southwest of North Wales on 
and Rockbridge Counties, Va. Second-growth timber, some Walnut Street 4 mile from the Station. The improvements 
merchantable; land lies well and is good grazing land for consist of a finestone mansion, and a large tenant house 
sheep or cattle. $1.25 per acre. built of stone. Large stone and frame barn, and all outbuild- 
O- 46.—41,576 acres in Bath, Highland and Augusta ings, spring and spring house,with ram forcing water tothe 
Counties, Va. Best virgin tract of white oak now stand- house and barn, Fine stream of water flows through the 
ing in Virginia. All easy logging proposition, 10 to 12 farm. Fine meadow pasture. All buildings and fences are 
miles from C. & O. Ry. Road would have a water grade on inorder. All crops, stock and implementsgo with the farm, 
Mill Creek—all easy grades. 160,000,000 feet saw timber, Price of this splendid farm is only $23,000. 
75 per cent. of which is white oak of finest quality, ve- Thisis one of the finest farms in this section of the coun- 
sides tan bark, ties and other timber. Owner would consider try, and cost the owner more than the price asked. 
offer of $8.00 per acre. 
Prospective Investors, Look This Over! WM. J. WEATON 
y x a Farm and Timber Lands Mortgages Negotiated 
J. W. Guinn, Goshen, Virginia pte Alena 
Timber Lands, Farms and Summer Resorts 
49 North Thirteenth Street 











PHILADELPHIA 





OLD VIRGINIA FARMS ...:. 


Prices, Mild € Free Illustrated 
ze Catalog, Largest list _ in State. This 
is the country for the Northern Farmer. e ° 

We want to hear from every man hil d | hi A 
who desires to_better_his condition. 
Casselman & Co., Richmond, Va. 
Lurence Gaston Former Auditor MeLean County, N.D. 
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We represent 800 pwners of farms near 
Philadelphia ; where farms are cheaper 


FOR SALE |} and markets are better than near any large 
300 acres, Loudoun County bise-grase =. five city in this country. I can sell a good 50- 
minutes walk from railroad station at sburg; | 000. 
tine houses, one of 14 rooms, all modern improve- acre farm for $2, 500 to #4, Write and tell 
ments, furnace heat, slate roof. Cost $18,000 to ||| US your requirements; we have the properties. 


build, the other house has 8 rooms, porehes, and 
fine barns and out-buildings, all in first-class condi- | 
tion. Price, $45,000. No. 2—3828 acres. Genuine | 
lime-Stone blue-grass land. Which is the old home 


of Admiral Chilton, who was one of the founders of E. H. TRENCHARD, Farm Specialist 


the i gt yt It eS pg = < 13 rooms, 
and a <inds of out-buildings in first-class condi- | 

tion, all nicely fenced. The water supply is never 1230 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
failing. This farm has been pronounced by the 
U. 8S. Government as the best agricultural land in 
the state for blue-grass and grain. Price $21,000. 
Terms, to suit purchaser. 

Bulletin sent on application. 


J. W. BAUCKMAN & SON 
Real Estate Brokers Herndon, Va, 
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‘OKLAHOMA REAL ESTATE 








Farm lands, ofl lands, coal lands. 2,000 acres 


tested coal lands, with 6 to 8 million ft. pine 
Summer homes, hunting preserves, and farms, in Old and oak virgin timber, $45 per acre. 


Virginia. Write, 
: Town and city property. Write for wants 
Ww. E. LAWSON 


Hampton, Va. ‘Porum Realty Co., Porum, Okla. 

















VIRGINIA INVESTMENTS 


J. NELSON GARNETT, Real Estate and Loan Agent, CULPEPER, VA. 
50 to 100 Per Cent. Investments a Possibility 


Choicest homes, investmerts of every description in Northern or Piedmont Virginia, the garden spot 
of the world, and the booming Southland, within sixty miles of Washington. 
Write for property list and other information 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention CoNsERVATION 1b 
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For Sale by CONSERVATION, 1417 G Street N. W., Washingten, D. C. 





IMPORTANT BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
FORESTRY 


FOREST MENSURATION. By Henry Sonon Gravss, M.A. 
A complete text book of this important subject and the 
first written for American Foresters. It deals with the 
determination of the volume of log, tree, or stand, and 
with the study of increments and yields. Price, $4.00 


ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY, THE. By B. E. FERNOW. 
This volume treats of forests and forestry from the 


standpoint of political economy, and is designed to fur- 
nish a trustworthy basis for formulating = policy. | 


rice, $1.50 


FIRST BOOK OF FORESTRY, A. By Fiuisert RorTH. 
An outline of the general principles of forestry, written 
in simple, non-technical language, designed particularly 
for the beginner. Price, $1.10 

PRACTICAL FORESTRY, FOR BEGINNERS IN FOR- 
ESTRY, AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS, AND WOOD- 
LAND OWNERS. By JoHN GirrorD. A good general 
deseription of the principles of forestry with enough 
technical information to prepare the beginner. 

Price, $1.40 

HISTORY OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY OF AMERICA. 
By J. E. DerepaucH. The first authoritative work of its 
kind yet issued, and one which will commend itself alike 
to the timber owner, lumbermaa, lumber manufacturer, 
or merehant, or student of economics. In four volumes 
bound in half leather. $5.00 per volume 

FOREST PLANTING. By H. NicHotas JarcHow. An il- 
lustrated treatise on methods and means of restoring de- 


nuded woodland. Price, $1.50 
FORESTRY. (Schwappach.) An English translation of 
‘*Forstwissenschaft.”’ Price, 70c 
HEDGES, WINDBREAKS, SHELTERS, AND LIVE 
FENCES. By E. P. Powgiu. A treatise on the plant- 


ing, growth and management of hedges with informa- 
tion concerning windbreaks and shelters. Price, 70c 


NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY. By | 


ERNEST BRUNCKEN. This volume, expository in its char- 
acter, is written in a style intended for the general 
reader, to whom it should convey a good idea of our 
forests forestry. Price, $2.00 
PRACTICAL FORESTRY. By ANDREW S. FULLER. A 
treatise on the propagation, planting and cultivation, 
with descriptions and the botanical and popular names 
of all the indigenous trees of the United States, and 


notes on a large number of the most valuable exotic 
species. Price, $1.50 


PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY. By Samust B. 
GREEN. Prepared especially for students in elementary 
forestry and for the general reader who wishes to se- 


cure a general idea of forestry in North America. 
Price, $1.50 


SEASIDE PLANTING OF TREES AND SHRUBS. By 
ALFRED GavT. Illustrated from photographs by FRANK 
SutcuirFre. This is a new volume in the English Country 
Life Library. Advice regarding selection and manage- 


hy 


ment to get satisfactory effects under adverse influence | 


of cl to Price, $1.75 


FOREST MANAGEMENT. By C. A. ScHmNCK. Describes 
methods here and abroad to bring the most profit from 
all investments made in woodlands. Price, $1.25 


FOREST MENSURATION. By C. A. ScHENCK. Treats 
conditions in U. S. from mathematical and practical 
standpoint. Price, $1.25 

FOREST UTILIZATION. By C. A. ScHmNOK. First treatise 
on this in U. S. Covers logging, lumbering, sawmilling, 
cooperage, paper-making, and description of all industries 
obtaining raw waterial from American forests. 

rice, $1.25 

BILTMORE LECTURES ON SYLVICULTURE. By C. A. 
ScHENCK. Written from author’s long experience as for- 
ester of the Biltmore estate, where sylviculture has been 
practiced on a larger scale for a longer time than any- 
where else in U. S., and where results become more ap- 
parent from year to year. Price, $2.50 

FOREST FINANCE. By C. A. ScHENCK. Treats of the 
financial side of forestry, dealing with the sctentific and 
practical development of forest finance, viewing forestry 
as an investment. Price, $1.25 











PROFESSION OF FORESTRY, THE. By Girrorp PIN- 
cHOT. A pamphlet containing an address on that sub- 
ject by Mr. Gifford Pinchot; alsoan address by Mr. Over- 
ton W. Price, on ‘Study in Europe for American For- 
est Students,’’ and a list of reference publications for 
students. Price, 25c 


FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By A. C. Forsgs. An 
authoritative volume on English forest methods from the 
pen of a well known forester, that should prove of in- 
terest to Americans. Price, $3.50 


FORSTWISSENSCHAFT. (Schwappach.) Price, 60c 


MANUAL OF FORESTRY. (Schlich.) Five volumes, com- 
plete, or separately, as follows (price, complete, $18.80); 
4. L | FORESTRY POLICY IN THE BRITISH EM- 


Price, $2.40 
Vol. Il. “SYLVICULTURE.”’ Price, $3.20 
Vol. III. ‘FOREST MANAGEMENT.”’ Price, $3.60 
Vol. IV. “FOREST PROTECTION.” Price, $4.80 
Vol. V. “FOREST UTILIZATION.”’ Price, $4.80 


This is perhaps the most authoritative work that has 
been issued on the technical side of forestry, translated 
from the German. 


WOOD. By G. S. Boutesr. An important new book for 
arboriculturists and forestry students. A manual of the 
natural history and industrial applications of the timbers 
of commerce. Cloth. 82 Illustrations. Price, 4 


FAMILIAR TREES. By Prof. G. S. Boutemr. Written 
by an eminent botanical authority, yet couched in lan- 
guage easily understood. The coloured plates are the 
work of celebrated artists, and are truthful and trust- 
worthy in every respect. A special feature is the series 
of photo-micrographic illustrations of sections of woods, 
Three volumes. rice, per volume, $1.50 


DENDROLOGY, BOTANY, AND IDENTI- 
FICATION OF SPECIES 


MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA 
(exclusive of Mexico). By CHaRLES SPRaGuB SaRGENT. 
A volume that presents in convenient form and with ex- 
cellent illustrations, authoritative information concerning 
the trees of North America. It is written im a manner 
that enables the reader to readily find to what family or 
species any particular tree belongs. rice, $6.00 


AMERICAN WOODS. By Romsyrn B. HougH. A new de- 
parture in the publication of an authoritative work illus- 
trated with actual wood sections of the various species 
described. Three are given of each, viz.: radial, trans- 
verse, and tangential. Issued in ten parts, per part 

Price, $5.00 


HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN U. 8. 
AND CANADA, EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
By Romgyn B. Hoven. Pictorial description *saa13 jo 
Two pages to each species; photo-engravings ef trunk, 
leaves, flowers or fruit, section of wood, and map of dis- 
tribution, with botanical description, and brief other in- 
formation. 

Price, in buckram, $8.00; in half morocco, $10.00 


FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. CHAPMAN. This 
is an excellent key to the flora of the South, complete 
and accurate in its scope. Price, $4.00 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES. By J. 
Horack MoFarLanp. A handsome volume, copiously 1I- 
lustrated, and with facts accurately presented in an en- 
tertaining way. rice, $1.75 


HOW PLANTS GROW. By Asa Gray. An understanding 
of the way in whieh a tree grows is of prime importance 
to the forester, and the matter here presented is accurate 
and authoritative. rice, $1.00 


PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD; THEIR CHARAOC?ER- 
ICTIC PROPERTIES. By CHarLes HENRY SNow. No 
attempt is made to give exhaustive descriptions of 
species, but the author presents a mass of information 
designed for the use and instruction of woodworkers, ete., 
in a popular style. A host of concise information is 
brought under each head, and the work is a valuable 
one. Price, $3.50 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by CONSERVATION 
2b 1417 G Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Important Books on Forestry and Irrigation for sale by CONSERVATION 
1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


MANUAL OF BOTANY. By Asa Gray. A key to the 
flora of the northeastern states, and the most authorita- 
tive publication of its nature. 

Price, $1.62; fleld edition, $2.00 


TREES OF NEW ENGLAND. By L. L. Dame and Ilgnrr 
Brooks. This boek is a small volume which can be 
easily put in the pocket and carried in the woods, and at 
the same time is the best guide to the identification of 
our New England trees of any of the smaller books yet 
published. Price, $1.50 


TREES AND SHRUBS. By C. S. Sarcent. The most 
thorough and authoritative publication yet issued, and a 
standard work. The matter is issued in parts, of which 
there are three already published. Price, per part, $5.00 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND VINES OF THE NORTHEAST- 
ERN UNITED STATES. By H. E. ParxHurst. In 
this book the author describes the trees, shrubs, and 
vines of the northeastern United States in a popular way, 
the book being designed especially for persons who have 
never studied botany. ‘To these it will appeal as a val- 
uable guide to a familiarity with the salient character- 
istics of trees, shrubs, and vines. Price, $1.50 


TREES. A handbook of forest botany for the woodlands 
and the laboratory. By H. MargsHaLL Warkpb. Vol. I, 
Buds and twigs. Vol. II, Leaves. Vol. III, Flowers 
and inflorescences. Three volumes to be added, on 
Fruits and seeds, Seedlings, Habit and conformation of 
the tree as a whole. Price, per volume, $1.50 


PARTICULAR SPECIES AND LOCALITIES 


MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA, THE. By JoHN Muir. 
No other person is so well fitted to write of the moun- 
tains of California as John Muir, and the volume pre- 
sented here describes not only the mountains themselves, 
but the trees that clothe them and the wild life which 
they harbor. Price, $1.85 








OUR NATIONAL PARKS. By Joun Muir. If you want 
te learn about the glaciers, mountain peaks, canyons, 
and great waterfalls of the West; of the habits of anit- 
mals from the squirrel to the moose; plant life from the 
big trees to the wild flowers—in fact be brought face 
to face with nature’s works, this is the book. 

Price, $1.85 

TREES AND SHRUBS OF MASSACHUSETTS. Emerson. 
Two volumes. Plain cloth edition has 148 plates. The 
colored edition has 36 of these in colors. 

Price, plain, $12.00 Price, colored, $18.00 


THE EARTH AS MODIFIED BY HUMAN ACTION. By 
G. P. MarsH. A Revision of Man and Nature. De- 
scribes changes in the face of the earth caused by man, 
including desolation of various countries, once thickly 
inhabited, by removal of forests. Shows importance of 
maintaining natural balance of forces. Price, $3.50 


| THE LONGLEAF PINE IN VIRGIN FOREST. A Silvical 


Study. By G. Freprrick Scuwarz. This is a study 
of the life history of this important forest tree. In- 
tended primarily for foresters and forest students; also 
for owners and managers of pine timber lands. Deals 
with the preference or dislike of the species for par- 
tieular conditions of soll, climate, and environment. 
Illustrations and six tables. rice, $1.25 


THE SPROUT FORESTS OF THE HOUSATONIC VAL- 


LEY TO CONNECTICUT. By G. F. ScHwarz. Iillus- 
trated study of forests repeatedly cut over. Price, 35c 


IMPORT ATIONS 


| BEAUTIFUL RARE TREES AND PLANTS. By the 


EARL OF ANNESLEY. A description of some of the rarer 
English trees, shrubs, and vines, illustrated copiously. 
Price, $12.00 
FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND THEIR INHABI- 
TANTS. By THoMas W. Wesser. This volume is an 
account of the author’s life in India during the period 
shortly after 1857. It contains a vivid description of the 
country, its people, customs, ete., with some description 
of its forests and timber wealth. rice, $5.00 


BOOKS ON IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 


IRRIGATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By F. H. 
NEWELL. The most authoritative and complete work on 
the subject which has yet been published, by the head 
of the Government's irrigation work. Price, $2.00 


IRRIGATION FARMING. By L. M. Witcox. A newly 
revised edition of one of the standard works on irriga- 
tion. The principal chapters treat very fully of irriga- 
tion, its application, ete., and the volume is profusely 
illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


IRRIGATION FOR FARM, GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 
By Henry Stewart. This work is offered to those Amer- 
ican farmers and other cultivators of the soil who, from 
painful experience, can readily appreciate the losses 
which result from the scarcity of water at critical 
periods. Price, $1.00 


IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE. By F. H. Kine. While 
most of the existing beoks on these subjects bave been 
written from engineering or legal standpoints, this one 
presents in a broad, yet specific way the fundamental 
principles which underlie the methods of culture by irri- 
gation and drainage. rice, $1.50 


IRRIGATION INSTITUTIONS. By Etwoop Mgap. A 
discussion of the economic and legal questions created by 
the growth of irrigated agriculture in the West, by the 
Chief of Irrigation and Drainage Investigations of the 
Department of Agriculture. Price, $1.25 


LAND DRAINAGE. By Manty Migs. A handbook for 
farmers on the principles and practise of draining, giv- 
ing the results of his extended experience in laying tile 
drains. Price, $1.00 


LAND OF LITTLE RAIN, THE. By Mrs. Mary AUSTIN. 
A nature book of the highest type. The volume is made 
up of a series of sketches of the human, animal, and 
see life found in the region of the Mohave desert, 

eath Valley, and the Sierras, much of which the aver- 
age person is likely to consider almost devoid of living 
things. . Price, $2.00 





IRRIGATION ENGINEERING AND CON- 
STRUCTIVE WORK 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF DAMS. By Epwarp 
WEGMANN. This volume includes an authoritative discus- 
sion of the constructive work involved and the principal 
forms of construction. Masonry, rock-fill, and timber 
dams are discussed extensively. Price, $6.00 


IMPROVEMENT OF RIVERS. By B. F. THomas and 
D. A. Watt. This volume is a treatise on the methods 
employed for improving streams for open navigation and 
for navigation by means of locks and dams. 

Price, $6.50 


IRRIGATION ENGINEERING. By Herspert M. WILSON. 
This is the fourth edition of Mr. Wilson’s popular work, 
and the revision and enlargement which it has under- 
gone, places it at the forefront of text books om the sub- 
ject for American students. Price, $4.00 


| ENGINEERING FOR LAND DRAINAGE, By C. G. EL- 


Liott. A manual for laying out and constructing drains 
for the improvement of agricultural lands. Price, $.150 


RESERVOIRS FOR IRRIGATION, WATERPOWER, AND 
DOMESTIC WATER-SUPPLY. By Jamus Drx ScHUYLER. 
An account of various types of dams and the methods 
and plans of their construction, together with a discus- 
sion of the available water-supply for irrigation in va- 
rious sections of arid America, distribution, application. 
and use of water; the rainfall, runoff, and evaporation 
from reservoirs, and effect of slit, ete. Price, $5.00 


WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERING. By A. PrEscotr 
Fotweiu. A treatise on the designing, construction and 
maintenance of water-supply systems, both city and Irri- 
gation. Price, $4.00 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by CONSERVA TION 


1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 3b 
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For Sale by CONSERVATION, 1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 





WATER POWER. By Joszrpu P. Frizktu. An outline | FOUNDATIONS, By W. M. Patron. A practical treatise 
of the development and application of the energy of | explaining fully the principles involved. Numerous de- 


flowing water. ‘Price, $5.00 | scriptions of important modern structures are given in 
sufficient detail. Includes artieles on use of concrete in 
CONCRETE, PLAIN AND REINFORCED. By FREpERICK foundations. Price, $5.00 


W. TaYLok ané@ Sanrorp E. THompson. Designed for MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. By Ira O. Baxkur. Con- 
practicing engineers and contractors; text and reference tains results of a great number of experiments, and a 
book for students. Discusses materials, processes, and large amount of practical data on cost of masonry, pile 


applications of concrete in construction and _ specifica- driving, foundations, culverts, etc., and 97 tables to 
tions. Price, $5.00 facilitate estimating. Price, $5.00 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. By A.LserT W. BueEL and 


CHaRLEs S. Hitut. A treatise for designing and con- 
structing engineers, governed by American practice and 
subject with conciseness and clearness. Gives general conditions. Theoretical discussions omitted, and_ re- 
principles and discusses flow of water through various placed by practical working formulas, examples of 
kinds of openings and channels. Historical notes and representative structures, and records of practice. 

references. Price, $5.00 | Price, $5.00 


BOOKS ON RELATED SUBJECTS 


UTILIZATION OF WOOD WASTE BY DISTILLATION. By Watrzen B. Harper. An important treatise on a sub- 
ject regarding which the interest is great and the information searce. Is intended to aid in the establishment and 
conduct of wood distilling enterprises on a business basis. Price, $3.00 


HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION. By SamMvueL THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME. By J. P. Mow- 
P. 


HYDRAULICS. By MANSFIELD MBRRIMAN. Purpose of 
book is to keep abreast of modern progress, and present 


M. Rows. Intended as a complete practical guide for BRayY (‘‘J. M.’’). This delightful story showed its 
the operator of a preservation plant, with hints on universal appeal when published serially, and the vel- 
construction thereof. Price, $4.00 ume amply carries out the intention of the author. 
IN FOREST LAND. By Dovctas MaLLocH. The humor, Besides its practical interest for the thousands of city 
sentiment, and philosophy of the lumber business inter- dwellers who have dreamed of having a country home, 
preted by the ‘‘Lumberman Poet.’’ A kind of touch the story is one of such reality, humor, and interest 
with the great outdoors that few books contain. Illus- as to ensure it the widest circulation in book form. 
trated in tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. Elaborately decorated. $1.65 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, $1.25 
THE GARDEN THE FIRST BOOK OF FARMING. By CuHaRLes L. 
GoopRicH. No ene interested in farming, old or young, 
ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM. By many Experts. can fail to appreciate this book, for it really gives 
In text, practical; in subject and quality of illustrations, the fundamental knowledge of how to conduct a farm 
beautiful. Price, $1.20 with os — — ae pe et — — 
" are ull pages o elpfu ustrations. ne price 
= gg Pea Br onl —- = - is extremely low for a work of such value. 63 pages 
OOLSON. e growing 0 ardy ferns, both in € of photographs. Price, $1.10 
garden and indoors. Price, $1.20 


LAWNS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. By Leonarp Bar- 
RON. For the first time the subject of lawn seed mix- 
tures is set forth and explained. 32 photographe. 

Price, $1.20 


HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL GARDENS. By H. D. HeEm- 
ENWaYr. This suggestive little book is a practical man- AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES. By Davin Stare 


ual of school gardening for both teacher and pupil, and Jorpan and B. W. EveRMANN. Fills a long-felt need 
supplies the first adequate work of the sort in this in popular scientific works, being a full account of the 
country. There are to-day a hundred thousand school life-histories and methods of capture of North Ameri- 
gardens in Europe, and the progress of the recent can food and game fishes. The only book in existence 
movement in America bas been most rapid. This vol- which will enable the amateur readily to identify spe- 
ume is based on actual experience (the author is an cies new to him. With 10 Hthographed color plates, 
authority and director of the Hartford School of Hor- 100 photographs of live fish in the water, and 200 
ticulture). Illustrations, 10. Priee, $1.10 text cuts. Price, $4.40 


HOW TO MAKE A FRUIT GARDEN. By. S. W, 
FLETCHER. An eminently practical work on the sub- 
ject of fruits for the home. With 182 photographic 
illustrations by the author. Price, $2.25 


HOW TO MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN. A charming and 


NATURE BOOKS 


NATURE BIOGRAPHIES. By CLarence M. WEED. This 
volume is a sort of personal acquaintance with the 
lives of the more common butterfiles, moths, grasshop- 
pers, tiles, and so on, the sort of fascinating details of 
these insect existences which make the reader want to 


go out and study these every-day marvels for himself. 


a practical book by experts on every branch of the 
subject. More than 200 beautiful tes one 150 photographic illustrations. Price, $1.50 

e, 1.75 

HOW TO MAKE A VEGETABLE GARDEN. By EpiTH THE BROOK BOOK B 

= . y Mary Rogers MILLER. A brook 
L. FuLuerTon. The only adequate book on the home is one of the most living and companionable features of 
vegetable garden. 250 photographs by H. Bg 47 the landscape, and few people, even the most ardent 
2 = nature lovers, realize what ar endlessly interesting study 
ART AND CRAFT OF oe —— . vee its changes and its throbbing life afford. It is a fas- 
H. Mawson. Third edition of this standard; out o cinating subject which the author (well known as a 


teacher, lecturer, and writer connected with the Nature 


print for a year, and now reissued in revised form. 
Study Bureau at Cornell) bandles with much ability. 


Over 100 plans and details of gardens. Methods em- 


ployed by successful designers carefully analyzed. 

Characteristic sites in typical districts =o and 16 photographs. Price, $1.50 
e ; Price, $15.00 

— alas OUTDOORS. A Book of the Woods, Fields, and Marsb- 
THE HOME AND FARM lands. By Ernest McGarrey. Papers on out of doors, 
showing a love of nature and keenness of observation 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE. By CHasLes Epw. Hoops A and power and beauty ef description rarely surpassed. 
rice, $1.25 


Practical manual of house a ‘weed invalua- 
ble to every one with a country place. t covers every NATURE AND THE CAMERA. By A. RapcLrrrs Dva- 


branch of the subject in detail and treats of the garden 
and its furnishings in connection with the dwelling. roc Tle Rag ely Bs Ry mB. gg gg ny 
o 4 » 5 ’ ° 5 
880 photographs and plans. Price, 88.36 His works brought him so many requests for infor- 
THREE ACRES AND LIBERTY. By Bouton Haiti. De- mation, that he has set down here a full and detailed 
scription of what can be accomplished on a small place account of his methods. From the choice of a camera to 
in the way of gardening, home-making, and addition questions of lighting, and to the problem of ‘‘snapping”’ 
to financial resources. Were it not for the unimpeach- shy birds and animals in their native haunts, every step 


able authorities quoted, its statements as to the pos- is explained so simply as to be easily comprehended, 

sibilities of the ‘Little Lands’’ for a living would even by the beginner. 53 photographic illustrations. 

seem fanciful. Price, $1.85 Price, $1.50 
These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by CONSERVATION 


4b 1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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CONSERVATION’S ADVERTISERS 








Join the American Forestry Association 


Filling and mailing the enclosed form: 


Annual 
I hereby signify my desire to become a member Sustaining -of the American 
Life ) 
Forestry Association. 
Very truly yours, 
Name 
P, O. Address 
DUES: 
I. Annual: For Annual Members, $2. II. Total, with exemption from all further payments: 
For Sustaining Members, $25. For Life Members, $100 


For Patrons, $1,000. 
Draw check to the order of the American Forestry Association 


Membership céincides with the calendar year 





Nominations for Membership 


The activities of the National Office of the American Forestry Association are 
limited chiefly by its resources. These are derived almost wholly from its members in 
the form of dues. Every member is urged to aid in increasing the membership. 
Kindly fill out the enclosed blank form, lengthening the list, where possible, by 
attaching and filling blank sheet. The list should then be sent to 


Otto LUEBKERT 
Secretary American Forestry Association 
1417 G Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


I hereby nominate the following persons for membership in The American For- 
estry Association: 


Name Address 




















CONSERV ATION’S ADVERTISERS 








tk o the Members: 


Your Board of Directors conclude 
their last annual report with the fol- 
lowing: 


“Inland navigation, deeper waterways, water powers, and eco- 
nomical manufacturing therewith, floods, soils, irrigation, drain- 
age and the public health, as shown in detail by one of our fold- 
ers, are all fundamentally dependent upon and related to 
Forestry. This larger field of conservation and utilization of all 
our natural resources plainly places upon our Association duties 
which should be heartily assumed, and diligently discharged. 

“Tn closing, it should be said that, in comparison with the work 
remaining to be done, the work already accomplished by all the 
forestry forces combined is slight. Destruction of resources pro- 
ceeds without abatement. Sentiment now developing should be 
intensified, and focused upon local, state and national govern- 
ments, that legislation and administration may accomplish the 
ends without which all our efforts are vain. 

“The American Forestry Association is a leading agency for 
general propaganda in this field. Its efforts are strictly limited 
by its means. Where it receives hundreds, it should receive 
thousands of dollars for the prosecution of the great work be- 
fore it. For this arm of power it looks to its members. Their 
dues are practically its only resource. Each member may, how- 


ever, enlist other members, and by so doing, render to his coun- 


try a patriotic economic service of great value.” 


Use blank on the preceding page and enlist another member 
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the most} 
of a farm, 


every square fo ot 

must be either tilled or else 

made to produce feed for live 
stock. A fence all around the farm, 
then cross fences, making more and 











smaller fields—permitting rotation o1 
ar B® crops and change of pasture—are first 
essentialsin making possible maximum earnings. 


Here are two great fences—the best square mesh and the best diamond mesh 
We selected these two styles years ago, after careful study and advice from many cf 
the most experienced and successful farmers, the correctness of which has been veri- 
fied by actual results in the field. These fences are the simplest in construction; 
are made of any size or weight of wire desired and perfectly adapted to all uses 
and conditions. 

If you want square mesh, buy American; if you like diamond, buy Ellwood. ¢ 
You can safely take the verdict of the millions of farmers who have tested and 
tried out these two great fences. Dealers everywhere, carrying styles adapted 
to every purpose. See them. Catalogue for the asking. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Chicago New York Denver San Francisco 
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In writing to advertisers kindly mention CoNSERVATION 











JAMES D. LACEY WOOD BEAL 


ARE 


Interested in Southern 
or Pacific Goast Timber? 


We furnish detailed reports as to the QUALITY of the timber, giving average TOP 
and BUTT diameters, average lengths and number of trees on each 40-acre subdivision. 

We submit reports covering details as to logging conditions, cost and most feasible 
methods of logging each 40-acre or sectional subdivision of each tract. 

We also furnish a TOPOGRAPHICAL map of all tracts located in mountainous dis- 
tricts, showing every elevation of 100 feet throughout the tract with OUR OWN engineer’s 
report showing locations of most feasible routes and grades for logging roads. 

We can furnish sufficient data regarding ANY tract of timber which we have examined 
to convince you whether the tract is what you ¥ want or not. Personal inspection of any 
tract we may offer you will be found just as represented. 

We are in a position to offer some exceedingly attractive TIMBER properties in the 
SOUTH, in BRITISH COLUMBIA, and on the PAOIFIO COAST. Also a few going mill 
operations with ample timber supplies in South Oarolina and Mississippi. 

We furnish detailed reports of amount of STUMPAGE on each 2 1-2- 5- or 10-acre 














subdivision of each forty. 
We employ expert PAOIFIO COAST CRUISERS to check all estimates made on West- 





tern Timber. 
We offer HIGH CLASS Timber Properties only, which have been placed in our hands 


for sale. 
We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED SINCE 1880) 


606 Hennen Building 886 Ghamrber of Commerce 607 Lumber Exohange 1215 Old Celony 


New Orleans _— Portland, Ore. = Seattle Chicago 


G50. B. HOWARD PRESS, WASHINGTON 














